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' Thee, great Longinus! all the Nine inſpire, 
And fill their Critic with a Poet*s Fre; 
An ardent Fudge, who, zealous in his Truft, 
With Warmth gives Sentence, and is always juſt ; 
Whoſe own Example ſtrengthens all his Laws, 
Audis himſelf the great Sublime he draus. | 
g M. Porn. 
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" BARL of MACCLESFIELD, 


Viſcount PARKEN of EwWELMuE, and 


Baron PaRK RR of MACCLESFIELD. 


mr. LORD, 


of Purity and Splen- 
dor united, that 

LoNOINUs has for 
fone Ages appeared in, was 
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DEDICATION. 


1 under the Patronage Of the 2 

late Lord MACCLESFIELD. 
A Writer of ſo much Spirit 
and Judgment, had a juſt Claim 
to the Protection of ſo elevated 
a Genius, and ſo judicious an 
Encourager | of polite Learn- 
ing. Longinus is now going to 
appear in an Engliſb Dreſs, 
and begs the Support of Vour 
LoRDSHIP's Name. He has 
undergone no farther Altera- 
tion, than what was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to make him Eu- 
g liſo. His Senſe is faithfully 
repreſented, but whether this 


Tranſlation has any of the 
original | 


al 
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DEDICATION. 


| ; a Spirit, is a Deciſion 


peculiar only to thoſe, who can 
unaffected Grandeur and 


natural Sublimity, with. the 
ſame a Taſte, om Your 


It is nab to lay any 
thing to Your Lordf{hi p, about 


the other Parts of this Per- 
formance, ſince they alone can 
plead effectually for them- 
ſelves. I went through has - -- 


Work, animated with a View 


of pleaſing every body; and 


publiſh f it, in ſome Fear of pleaſ- 
ing none. Yet I lay hold with 
Pleaſure, on this Opportunity 

A 3 of 
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My LORD, Mts 1 


Your Lordfbips |; 


| moſt obedient anus 

| aft bumble Servant, 

\ „ 
| 10 WILLIAM SMITH. | 
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PR FHN AER 
i, without doubt, be expected, 
at the Reader ſbould be made 
ee io the Reaſons, upon which 
CES bis Fork was undertaken, and is 
now made public. The intrinſic Beauty of the 
Piece itſelf firſt allured me to the Attempt ; and 
a regard for the Public, eſpecially for thoſe who 
might be unable to read the Original, Was the 
main Inducement to its Publication. _ | 
De Treatiſe on the SUBLIME had ſlept for 
ſeveral Ages, covered up in the Duſt of Lis 
braries, till the middle of the ſixteenth Century: 
The firſt Latin Verſion by Gabriel de Petra d 


printed at Geneva in 1612: But the firſt good 


Tran //ation of it into any modern Language was 
the French one of the famous Boileau, which, 
tho not always faithful to the Text, yet has an 
| Elegance and a Spirit, which few will ever be 
l. to equal, much leſs to ſurpaſs: 


A 4 


COS. 


PREFACE. 


 ſprak Engliſh. - The fiſt 2 1 ain 
T' met with, was publiſt/4 by Nr Wellted in 


1724. But I was very much ſurpri æed, ub 


a Peruſal, to find it only Boileau's Tranſlation 


1 miſrepreſented and mangled. For every Beauty 


is impaired, if not totally effaced, and every 
Error (ouen down to thoſe of the Printer) moſt 
ayer h preſerved. . 5 G 


I have ſince atcidentally met with ' h 
other Engliſh Verſions of this Treatiſe ; ons by 
J. Hall Ei; London 1652; the other without 
a Name, but printed at Oxford in 1698, and 


ſaid in the Title-page to have been. compared 


with the French of Boileau. I ſaw nothing in 


either of theſe, which did not yield the greateſt 
Encouragement to a new Attempt. | 


Mo leſs than nine Tears have intervened fi Ince 
the finiſhing of this Tran lation, in which Space 
it has been frequently reviſed, ſubmitted to the 


Cenſ ure of Friends, and amended again and 
again by a more attentive ſtudy of the Original. 
Tie Deſign was, if poſſible, to make it read like 


an Original: Whether ] have ſucceeded in this, 
the bulk of my Readers may judge; but whether 


the Tran lation be good, or come any thing near 


to the Life, the Spirit, the Energy of Longinus, 
; 1 ; J „ * 3 4 "5s 


40 


un eee e e _ Tawny and 


Taſte, who alone know the Difficulties which. ar- 


tende ſuch an Undertaking, and will be impar- 
tial enough to give * Tranſlator 1 neceſſary 


Indulgence. 
Longinus liner was never „ 


enough publiſhed, nor thoroughly underſtood, till 
Dr. Pearce did him juſtice in his late Editions 


at London, the ſecond eſpecially. | My Thanks 
are due to that Gentleman, not only for his cor- 
rect Edition, on account of which the whole 
learned World is indebted to him; but for thoſe 
Animadverſions and Cerrettions of this Tran/la- 
tion, with which he ſo kindly favoured me. Moſt 


of the Remarks. and Obſervations were drawn 


up, before I had read his Latin Notes. 


 Tamnotihe leaſt i in pain, about the pertinency 
. of thoſe Inſtances which I have brought from the 
ſacred Writers, as well as from ſome of the 


fineſt of our own Country, to illuſtrate the Cri- 


ticiſms of Longinus. I am only fearful, leſt a- 


mong the multiplicity of ſuch as might be had, I 
may be thought to have omitted ſome of the beſt. 
Jam ſenſible, that what I have done, might be 
done much better; but if I have the good For- 
tune to contribute a little, towards the fixing a 
true judicious Taſte, and enabling my Readers 
to diſtinguiſh Senſe from Sound, Grandeur from 


* 5 


PREFACE 
Pomp, and the Sublime from Fuſtian and Bans 
bat, Tjball think my Time well ſpew ; and hall 


be ready to ſubmit to the Cenſ 
but ſball only ſmile at the Gearing of ene 


commonly called a Critic 
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E NEA no part of Ea nee Nh, 
WP esble in Klelt nor gere „ 
Proving to tlie Mind than whe 
Lives of theſe who fu ve dfſtinguim- 
ed chemfelres from! the' Herd of Mankind, 
and 5 uß ts publio Regurd. & 
calar” Tribute of Admmiratiot is always 
due, go 48. ge Paid to the-Heroe;'thi 
Philcſophet, and the Scholar. Tv:rcquites-in- 
dee a 6 er Under and yo foli- RE: 
dity of Ja t 
v hicft are traly 'greiit; en ch hp 
the Stic H and: tas of it. The Noiſe WO 
of Vietories and the Pomp of Tyan me - -- © 
apt, to make — n. on n ; DI JC 


Minds, than the calm and even Labours of 
Men of a ſtudious and philoſophical Turn, 
tho' the latter are, for the moſt part, more 


formed Reſolutions of forgiving his Enemies, 


0 
1 
« 
neſs, than he had before by his Courage and ! 
n 
ji 
V 


ſtantial Ad vantage to all our Fellow-crea- 


T he Lis Xe EN 5 


commendable in themſel ves and more uſeful 
to the World. The Imagination of the bulk 
of Mankind is more alive than their Judg- 
ment: Hence Ceſar is more admired for the 
part he acted in the Plains of Pharſalia, 
than, for the RecolleQion of his Mind the 
Night after the Victory, by which he armed 
himſelf againſt the Inſolence of Succeſs, and 


and triumphing more by Clemency and Mild- 


his Arms. Deeds which we can only admire, 
are not ſo fit for ſedate Contemplation, as thoſe 


which we may alſo imitate, We may not be | 
able to plan or execute a Victory with the Scz- t 


pio's and Cæſars, but we may improve and fag G 


tify our Underſtandings, by inſpecting their 


Scenes of Study and Reflexion; we may ap- ci 
ply the Contemplations of the Wiſe to private 


uſe, ſo as to make our Paſſions obedient to our 
Reaſon, our Reaſon productive of inward 
T ranquillity, and ſometimes of real and ſub- 5 

6 


tures. 5 . 
6 ED Hes ſel 


Such 


Sach W as the ns can be no 
improper Introduction to whatever may be col- 


lected conecrning the Liſe of our Author. It 


will turn out at beſt but dark and imperfect, 
yet opens ints two principal Views, whicki 
may prove of double uſe to a thoughtful and 
conſiderate Reader. As a Writer of a refined 
and poliſh'd Taſte, of a found and penetrating 
Judgment, it will lead him to ſuch methods 
of thinking, as are the innocent and embelliſh- 
ing Amuſements of Life; as a Philoſopher " 
enlarged and generous Sentiments, a Friend to 
Virtue, a ſteddy Champion and an intrepid 
Martyr for Liberty, it will teach him, that 
nothing © can be great and glorious, which is not 
Juſt and good; and that the Dignity of what 
we utter, and what we act, depends entitely ori 
the Dignity of our fhoughts, and the inward 
Grandeur and Elevation of the Soul. 

Searching for the particular Paſſages and Tri- 
cidents of the Life of Long ginus, is like travel- 
ling now-a-days thro? thoſe Countries in which 
it was ſpent. We meet with nothing but con- 
tinual Scenes of Devaſtation and Ruin. In 
one place, a beautiful Spot ſmiling through the 
Bounty of Nature, yet over-run with Weeds 
and Thorns for want of Cultute, preſents if. 
lf to view; in | another, a Pile of Stotles 1y= 


Ss; -.-» 


1 The Lies and WxrtinGs of 


ſometimes a curious Pillar ftill ere, excited 
the forrowful Remembrance of what noble 
= Edifices and how fine a City once crown'd the 
* Place. Tyrants and Barbarians are not leſs 


to Cities and Nations. Bare Names are pre- 
ſerved and handed down to us, but little 
more. Who were the Deſtroyers of all the 
reft, we know with Regret, but the Value of 
what is deſtroyed, we can only gucls « and de- 


plore. 
Sid. What Countryman Linginus was, cannot 


55 Jonſius. 

Pearce. Syrian, and that he was born at Emiſa, be- 
cauſe an Uncle of his, one Fronto a Rhetori- 
cian, is called by Suidas an Emiſenian. But 

others, with greater probability, ſuppoſe him 

8: an Athenian. That he was a Grecian, is 

plain from two * Paſſages in the following 

Treatiſe; in one of which he uſes this Ex- 

preſſion, 7 wwe Grecians; and in the other he 

expreſsly calls Demoſthenes his Countryman. 

His Name was Dionyſſus Longinus, to which 

Suidas makes the addition of Caſſius ; but 


that of his Father is entirely unknown; a 


5 Point 
3 Se See. XII, 


ing in the fame Confuſion in which they fell, | 
with here and there a noddi ing Wall ; and 


pernicious to Learning and Improvement, than | 


Dr. Certainly be diſcovered. Some fancy him a 


KK 


/ NO Canaan 


8 


A 


* 2 
8 


LOOKED Es © 


niſe new Forces, and venture again into 
the open Field. Aurelian was not long be- 
hind, his Activity impelled bim Grwards, to 


crown his former Succeſs, by compleating the 
Conqueſt of Zenobia. His March was tertibly 


harrafſed by the frequent Attacks of the H- 


rian Banditti; and when he came up, he 


found Palmyra ſo ſtrongly fortified and {6 


bravely defended, that tho he inveſted it 
with his Army, yet the Siege was attended 
with a thouſand Difficulties. - His Army was 


daily weakened and diſpirited by the gallant 


Reſiſtance of the Palmyreniaus, and his own 
Life ſometimes in the utmoſt Danger. Tired 
at laſt with the Obſtinacy of the beſieged, 
and almoſt worn out by continued Futigues, 
he ſent Zenobia a written Summons to ſurren- 
der, as if his Words could ſtrike Terror into 
her, whom by force of Arins he Was ufable 
to ſubdue. 5 


Aurelian, Emperor of the Roman Warld, and 


Recoverer of the Eaſt, to Tenobia and her 
Adberents. 


„ Why em 1 forevd to mind, What 
© 5ou ought voluntarily to have done alfealy 2 


woe 9 you to — and thereby a- 
75 « void 
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| « yoid the certain Penalty of Death, which. 


« otherwiſe attends you: You, Zenobia, 
66 ſhall ſpend the remainder of your Life, 
« where I, by the Advice of the moſt "wa 
= nourahle Senate, ſhall think proper to place 
« you. Your Jewels, your Silyer, your Gold, 
« your fineſt Apparel, your Horſes, and your 


„ Camels, you ſhall reſign to the Diſpoſal of 


4. Romans, in order to preſerye the Pal- 
« myrenians from being diveſted of al their 
a one Privileges.” 


Zenobia, not in the leaft affrighted is the 
Menace, nor ſoothed by the cruel Promiſe of 
a Life in Exile and Obſcurity, reſolved by 
her Anſwer to convince Aurelian, that he 
ſhould find the ſtouteſt Reſiſtance from her, 
whom he thought to frighten into Com- 
pliance. This Anſwer was drawn up by Lon. 
ginus in a Spirit peculiar to himſelf, and 
worthy of his Miſtreſs. 


. Auen of the Eaſt to the Eren 


Aurelian. | 


5 Never was ſuch an ebe Need 
<« propoſed, or ſuch rigorous Terms offered 


* 8 any; but T Remember, Aurelian 


4 that 


LONGINUS. 


Point 1 Gi; is true) of ſmall importance, fuk * 


Son of Excellence and Worth, reflects a Glo- 


ry upon, inſtead of receiving any from, his 


Father. By his Mother Frontonis he was al- 
lied, aſter two or three Removes, to the cele- 
brated Plutarch. We are alſo at a loſs for 


the Employment of his Parents, their Station | 


in Life, and the beginning of his Education; 


but a * Remnant of his own Writings informs 


us, that his Youth was ſpent in travelling with 


them, which gave him an opportunity to in- 
creaſe his Knowledge, and open his Mind 
with that generous Enlargement, which Men 
of Senſe and Judgment will unayoidably re- 
ceive, from variety of Objects and diverſity of 
Converſation. The Improvement of his Mind 


was always uppermoſt in his Thoughts, and 
his Thirſt aſter Knowledge led him to thoſe 
Channels, by which it is convey'd. Wherever 
Men of Learning were to be found, he was 
preſent, and loſt no Opportunity of forming a 
Familiarity and Intimacy with them. Ammo- 
nius and Origen, Philoſophers of no ſmall 
Reputation in that Age, were two of thoſe, 
whom he viſited and heard with the greateſt 
Attention. As he was not deficient in Viva» 


city of "Sh: Quickneſs of Apprehenſion, 


23 and 
Fragment. quintum. „ 
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and Strength of Underſtanding, the Progrefs 
of his Improvement muſt needs have been 
4+ equal to his Induſtry and Diligence in ſeeking 

after it. He was capable of learning whatever 
he deſired, and no doubt he defired to learn 


— . 


whatever was commendable and uſeſul. 
The Travels of Longinus ended with his 


Arrival at Athens, where he fix'd his Reſi - 


dence. This City was then, and had been 


for ſome Ages, | the Univerſity of the World. 
It was the conſtant Refort of all, who were a- 
ble to teach, or willing to improve; the grand 


and laſting Reſeryoir of Philoſophy and Learn- 
ing, from whence were drawn every Riyulet 
and Stream, that watered and cultivated the 


reſt of the World. Here our Author purſued 
the Studies of Humanity and Philoſophy with 
the greateft Application, and ſoon became the 


moſt remarkable Perſon in a Place ſo remark- 


able as Athens. Here he publiſhed his Trea- 


tiſe on the Sy B LI ME, which raiſed his Re- 
putation to ſuch a height, as no Critic, either 
before or fince, durſt eyer aſpire to. He was 
a perfect Maſter of the ancient Writings of 


Greece, and intimately acquainted, not only 
with the Works, but the very Genius and Spi- 
rit with which they were written. His Co- 
1 there had ſuch an im plicir Faith 


in 
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in his Judgment, and were ſo well convinced 

of the Perfection of his Taſte, that they ap- 
pointed him Judge of all the ancient Authors, 
and learned to diſtinguiſh between the ge- ; 
nuine and ſpurious Productions of Antiquity, 

from his Opinions and Sestiments about them, 

He was looked upon by them as infallible and 
unerring, and therefore by his Decrees were 

fine Writing and fine Senſe eſtabliſhed, and 

his Sentence ſtamped its intrinſic Value upon 

every Piece. The entruſting any one Perſon - 
with ſo delicate a Commiſſion is an extraordi- 

nary Inſtance of Complaiſance. It is without 

a Precedent in every Age before, and unparal- 

lelld in any of the ſucceeding, as it is fit it 
ſhould, till another Longinus ſhall ariſe. But 

in regard to him, it does honour to thoſe who 
lodged it in his Hands. For no claſſic Wri- 

ter ever ſuffered in Character from an erro- 
neous Cenſure of Longinus. He was, as I ob- 

ſerved before, a perfect Maſter of the Stile 

and peculiar turn of Thought of them all, 

and could diſcern every Beauty or Blemiſh in 

every. Compoſition, In vain might inferior 
Critics exclaim againſt this Monopoly of Judg- 

ment. Whatever Objections they raiſed a- 

gainſt - it, were mere ' Air and- unregarded 


Sounds. And whatever they blamed, or what- 
FR nd. „ 


The L122 andWrrndnGs of 
ever they commended, was received' or rejects | 


ed by the Public, only as it met with tho 
ius. Approbation of Longiuus, or was confirmed 


and ratified by his ſovereign Deciſion 

His ſtay at Athens ſeems to have been of 
158 continuance, and that City perhaps had 
never enjoyed ſo able a Profeſſor of fine 
Learning, Eloquence, and Philoſophy united. 
Whilſt he taught here, he had, amongſt others, 


the famous Porphiry for his Pupil. The 8 


ſtem of Philoſophy, which he went upon, was 
the Academic, for whoſe Founder, Plato, he 
had ſo great a Veneration, that he celebrated 
the Anniverſary of his Birth with the higheſt 
Solemnity. There is ſomething agreeable even 
in the diſtant Fancy; how delightful then 
muft thoſe Reflections have been, which 
could not but ariſe in the Breaſt of Longiuns, 
that he was explaining and - recominending 
the Doctrine of Plato in thoſe calm Re- 
treats, where he himſelf had written : that 
he was teaching his Scholars the Eloquenee of 
Demoſthenes, on the very Spot perhaps, where 
he had formerly thundered ; and was pro- 
feſſing Rhetoric in the e where Do * 
ſtudied ! 
The Mind 275 our Autder was not 10 con- 
* as to be oak of Still- 
| "_ 


neſs 


Dane 
neſs and Tranquillity. Fine Genius, and à 
true philoſophic Turn, qualify not only for 
Study and Retirement, but will enable their 
Owners to ſhine, T will not ſay in more ho- 
nourable, but, in more conſpicuous Views, 
and to appear on the public Stage of Life 
with Dignity and Honour. And it was the 
Fortune of Longinus to be drawn from the 
contemplative Shades of Athens, to mix in 
more active Scenes, to train up young Princes 
to Virtue and Glory, to guide the buſy and 
ambitious Paſſions of the Great to noble Ends, 
to ſtruggle for, and at laſt to die in the ca 
of Liberty. - 


During 'the Reſidence of Logins at Trebellius 
Athens, the Emperor Valerian had underta- Polio. 


ken an Expedition againft the Perſiaus, who 
had revolted from the Roman Yoke. He | 
was aſſiſted jn it by Odenathus King of Pal. 

myra, who, after the Death of Valerian, car- 
ried on the War with uncommon Spirit and 
Succeſs, Gallienus, who ſucceeded his Fa- 
ther Valerian at Rome, being a Prince of a 

weak and effeminate Soul, of the moſt diſ- 
ſolute and abandon'd Manners, without any 
Shadow of Worth in himſelf, was willing to 
get a Support in the Valour of Odenathus, 
and ee he made him his Partner in 


Empire 


IM - 


el in ſeyeral Languages, and is faid to 
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Empire by the Title of Auguſtus, and de- 
creed his Medals, fttuck in honour of the 
Perſian Victories, to be current Coin through- 
out the Empire. Odeuathus, ſays an Hiſto- 
Tian, ſeemed born for the Empire of the 
World, and would probably have riſen to it, 
had he not been taken off, in a Career of 


Victory, by the Treachery of his own Rela- 


tions. His Abilities were ſo great, and his 
Actions ſo illuſtrious, that they were above 
the competition of every Perſon then alive, 


except his own Wife Zenobia, a Lady of ſo 
extraordinary Magnanimity and Virtue, that ſhe 


outſhone even her Husband, and engroſſed the 


Attention and Admiration of the World. She 


was deſcended from the ancient Race of Ptolemy 


and Cleopatra, and had all thoſe Qualifications, 


which are the Ornament of her own, and 
the Glory of the other Sex. A Miracle of 


Beauty, but chaſte to a Prodigy: in puniſh- 
ing the Bad, inflexibly ſevere ; in rewarding 
the Good or relieving the, Diſtreſſed, beneyo- 
lent and active. Splendid, but not profuſe ; and 
generous without Prodigality. Superior to the 
Toils and Hardſhips of War, ſhe was gene- 
rally on Horſeback ; and would ſometimes 


march on faot with her Soldiers. She was 


haye 


LONG EN ve". 
have drawn up herſelf an Epitome of the 
Alexandrian and Oriental Hiſtory. 

The great Reputation of Longinus had han 
wafted to the Ears of genobia, who prevailed 
upon him to quit Athens, and undertake the 
Education of her Sons. He quickly gained 
an uncommon ſhare in her Efteem, as ſne 
found him' not only qualified to form the 
tender Minds of the young, but to improve 
the Virtue, and enlighten the Underſtanding of 
the aged. In his Converſation ſhe ſpent the 
vacant Hours of her Life, modelling her Sen- 
timents by his Inſtructions, and ſteering her- 
ſelf by his Counſels in the whole Series of 
her Conduct, and in carrying on that Plan of 
Empire, which ſhe herſelf had formed, which 
her Husband Odenathus had begun to execute, 
but had left imperſect. The number of Com- 
petitors, who, in the vicious and ſcandalous 
Reign of Gallienus, ſet up for the Empire, but 
with Abilities far inferior to thoſe of gZenobia, 
gave her an Opportunity to extend her Con- 
queſts, by an uncommon Tide of Succeſs, over 
all the Eaſt. Claudius, who ſucceeded Gal- 
lienus at Rome, was employed, during his 
whole Reign, which was very ſhort, againſt 
the Northern Nations. Their Reduction was 
afterwards compleated by Aurelian, the great-. 
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c eRt Soldier that had for a long Time worn 
the imperial Purple. He then turned his 
Arms againſt Zenobea, being ſurprized as well 

at the rapidity of her Conqueſts, as enraged 
that ſhe had darcd to aſſifine the Title of 
Qucen of the Eaſt. 
_ He marched againſt her with the beſt of 
| his Forces, and met with no Check in his Ex- 
- pedition, till he was advanced as far as An- 
tTiach. Zenobia was there in readineſs to op- 
poſe his further Progreſs. But the Armies 
coming to an Engagement at Daphne nen 
Alnrtioch, ſhe was defeated by the good Con 
duct of Aurelian, and leaving Antioch at his 
Mercy, retired with her Army to Emiſa. The 
Emperor marched immediately after, and 

found her ready to give him battle in the 
Plains before the City. The Diſpute wa 

ſharp and bloody on both Sides, till at lat 

the Victory inclined a ſecond time to Aurelian; 

and the unfortunate Zexobia, not daring tc 
confide in the Exiſentans, was again compel 

led to retire towards her capital Palmyra 

As the Town was ſtrongly fortified, and thi 
Inhabitants full of Zeal for her Seryice, and 
Affection for her Perſon, ſhe made no Doub! 

of defending herſelf here, in ſpite of th: 


warmeſt  Eforts of Auretian, till ſhe wy” 
123 ra 
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: | 
| ki done by Valour. You imperiouſſy com- 
ſe % mand me to ſurrender ; but can you forget, 


that Cleopatra choſe rather to die with the 
© Title of Queen, than to live in any inſe- 
« rior Dignity? We expect Succours: from 
© Perſia; the Saracens are arming in our 
« Cauſe; even the Syrian Banditti, have al- 
ready defeated your Army. Judge what 
« you are to expect from a Conjunction of 
e theſe Forces. You ſhall be compelled to a- 
« bate that Pride, with which, as if you were 
« abſolute Lord of the Univerſe, you com- 
mand me to become your * x 


this diſdainful Letter, than he bluſhed (not 

ſo much with Shame, as) with Indignation. 
Inte redoubled his Efforts, inveſted the Town 
more cloſely than ever, and kept it in conti- 
nual Alarms. No Art was leſt untried, which 
the Conduct of a General could ſu * or 


Execution. He intercepted the Aid, which 
was marching from Perſia to their Relief. He 
reduced the Saracen and Armenian Forces, ei- 
ther by Strength of Arms, or the Subtilty of 
intrigues; ; till at length, the Palmyrenians, de- 


© that in War, whatever is done, ſhould be 


Aurelian, fora Vf opiſcus, had no ſooner — 


the Bravery of angry Soldiers could put in 


b 5 priyed | 
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| — of all proſpect of Relief, and 
out by continual Aſſaults from without, arid 
by Famine within, were obliged to ope 
the Gates and receive their Conqueror.” 'Thi 
Queen and Zonginus could not tamely tay t. 
put on their Chains. Mounted on the ſwift 
eſt Canels, they endeavoured to fly intd Per 
, to make freſh head againſt Aureliat 
who, entering the City, was vexed to fin 
his Victory imperfect, and Zenobia yet unſul 
dued. A Body of the ſwiſteſt Horſe w 
immediately diſpatched in purſuit, who over 
took and made them Priſoners as they wett 
Zokmus. croſſing the Enphrates. Aurelian, after 
had ſettled Palmyra, returned to Emiſa, whi 

| ther the Captives were cartied after him. H. 
Ant on his Tribunal to receive Zenobia, o 
rather to infult her. The Roman 3 
throng around her, and demand her De: 
with inceſſant Shouts. Zenobia now was tt 
longer herſelf; the former Greitneſs of he 
Spirit quite ſank. within her; ; ſhe owned 
Mater, and pleaded for her Life. He 
* Counſellors, the faid, were to be blamec 
and not herſelf What could a weak 

» Hott-ſighted Woman do, when beſet by 
'« artful and ambitious Men, who made he B 


N ſubſeryicnt to all their Schemes? She ne. 
9971 | * Vet 
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ani placed it befote her Eyes in: all its Allure⸗ 
opei ments. The Letter which affronted Aurea 
Th lian, was not her own; Longings: wrote it, 
ay t © the Inſalence was his.” This ns no ſooner 
wifi heard, than Aurelian, who was Soldier enough 
Per to conquer, but not, Heroe enough to for: 
chan give,” poured: all his Vengeance on the Head 
fim of Lunginus. He was borne away to imme- 
nab diate Execution, amidſt the generous Con- 
ill dolence of thoſe, who knew bis Merit, and 
over admired the inward: Generoſity of his Soul. 
werlffs He pity d Zenobia, and comforted his Friends. 
er h He looked upon Death as a Bleſſing, ſince it 
i reſcued his Body from Slavery, and e his 
IH Soul the moſt deſirable Freedom. „This 
4 World, faid he. with his (expiring Breath, 
„die © is nothing but a Priſon 33 happy. therefore 
Deal be, wa gun ſooneſt out of it, and gains his 
78 1 Tiberty.“ +; 1419092 to 11A 
1 The Writings of Tanglbige are numerous, 
ed I ſome on (philoſophical, but the greateſt; part 
Hon critical: Subjects. Dr. Pearce has collected 


amec 

wel which, except this on the Sublime, have 
et bid eſcaped from the Depredations of Time and 
e he Barbarians, And even this is refcued as from 


e ne- r . too much and ſhatter'd 


* wy 
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by the Storm. Let on this little and! impers 
fe Piece has the Fame of Longinus been 
founded and erected. The Learned and Ju- 
dicious have beſtowed extraordinary. Com- 
mendation upon it. The golden Treatiſe is 
its general Title. It is one. of thoſe | valuable 
Remnants of Antiquity, of which enough re- 
mains to engage our Admiration, and excite 
an earneſt Regret for every Particle of it that 
has periſhed.” It reſembles thoſe mutilated 
Statues, which are | ſometimes dug out cf 
Ruins. Limbs are broke off, - which: it i 
not in the Power of any living Artiſt to fe- 
place, becauſe the fine Proportion and deli- 
cate Finiſhing of the Trunk excludes. al 
hope of equalling ſuch maſterly Performances 
From a conſtant Inſpection and cloſe Study of 
ſuch an antique Fragment at Rome, AMichat! 
Angelo learned to exetute and to teach tht 
Art of Sculpture; it was thefeſore called 
Michael Angelos School. The ſame uſe may 
be made of this imporfect Piece on che Sub- 
lime, fince it is a noble School for e 
Poets, Orators, and Hiſtorians. 

„The Sublime, ſays TLonginus, is an ww 
6 reflected from the in ward Ereatneſs of the 
„ Soul.“ The Remark is refined and juſt; 
and Who more deſerving than he of its Ap 
=. 0 plication! 
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8 Let his eh be 3 
as Reflexions from his on Mind, let this 


piece on the Sublime be regarded as the Pie: 


ture of its Author. It is pity: we have not 


a larger Pourtrait of him; but as that cannot. 


be had, we muſt take a. at-.preſent with 
this incompleat, - tho beautiful Miniature 


The Features are graceful, the Air is noble, 


che Colouring, lively enough, to ſhew how 


fine it was, and how. many Qualifications are 


neceſſary to form the Character of a Erith 
with Dignity, and Applauſe. brig egit 
Elevation of Thought, the greateſt Qualiz 
fication! requilite ! to an Orator O Poet, is 
equally neceſſary to a Critic, and is the moſt 
ſhining Talent in TLonginus. Nature had 
implanted the Seeds of it within him, which 
he himſelf improved and nurſed up to Per- 
fection, by an Intimacy with the: greateſt 
and ſublimeſt Writers. Whenever he hag 
Homer in vie w, he catches his Fire, and 
increaſes the Light and Ardor of it. The 


Space berween Heaven and Earth marks out 


the Extent of the Poet s Genius ; but the 
World itſelf ſeems. too narrow a Confines 
ment for! that of the Critic x. And tho his 
Neude are une ſtretched to an im- 


1 * ES: mealprable 
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xx TheLirw andWrirtincs of 
meaſurable Size, yet they are always great 
without Swelling, bold without Raſfineſs, 

= - far beyond what any other could or durſt 

Wo have _ 10 . youu _— "Jum 

As his units are able as 16key, & | 

if his Stile is maſterly, enlivened by Variety, 

[41 and flexible with Eaſe, ' There is no Beau- . 

| ty pointed out by him in any other, which I , 
th he does not imitate, and frequently excel, . 
[ whilſt he is making Remarks upon it. How ll 

\ 
0 


he admires and improves upon Homer,” has 
been hinted already. When Plato is his 
Subject, the Words glide along in a ſmooth, 
and eaſy, and peaceable Flow. When he 
peaks of Ihperides, he copies at once his 
1 Engaging Manner, the Simplicity, Sweetheſs 
1 and Harmony of his Stile. With Demoſtho- 
[| nes he is vehement, abrupt, and diſorderly're- iſ 
gular; he dazles with his Lightning, and re 
terrifies with his Thunder. When he paral- in 
lels the Greek with the Roman Orator, he te 
ſhews in two Periods the diſtinguiſhing Ex- Wy 
cellencies of each; the firſt is a very Hur- Nu 
Ticane, which bein down all before it; the lit 
laſt, a Conflagration, gentle in its Beginning Pi 
gradually diſperſed, increaſing and getting ca 
to ſuch a Head, as to * beyond Reſiſt I no 
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ance,” 1 devour all Things. His Senſe i is 
every where the very thing he would expreſs, 
and the Sound of his Words is an Echo to 
his Senſe. ET 

His Judgment is exact and impartial, both 
in what. he blames and what he commends. 
The Sentence he pronounces is founded up- 
on, and ſapported by Reaſons, which are fa- 
tisfactory and juft. His Approbation 1s not 
attended with -Fits. of ſtupid Admiration, or 
Gaping, like an Ideot, at ſomething ſurpriſing 
which he cannot comprehend; 3 Nor are his 
Cenſures fretful and waſpiſh, He ſtings, 
like the Bee, what actually annoys him, 
but carries Honey along with him, which, 
if it heals not the e * aſſuages the 
Smart. 4: 

His Gd is extenſi ve as. his Judgment. 
The Penetration of the one obliged him to 
reprove what was amiſs; the ſecret Work- 
ings of the other biaſs him to excuſe or ex- 
tenuate it, in the beſt manner he is able. 


Whenever he A lays apen the Faults of : a 
Writer, he fargets not to mention the Qua- 
lities he had, which were deſerving of 
Praiſe. Where Humer finks into Trifles, he 
cannot help reproving him; but tho Homer 
. on mes, he is Her fill ; excelling 

=: Þ-;: all 


has done to Moſes, The manner of his 


. itſelf to the 5 ewiſh Legiſlator, 'Whe: 
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all the World when broad awake, and * 
bis Fits of 'Drowlineſs dreaming like a God. 
The Good-nature alſo of Longinus muſt 
not paſs without notice. He bore an Aver- 
ſion to the Sneers and Cavils of thoſe,” who, 
unequal to the weighty Province of Vriti. 


ciſm, abuſe it, and become its Nuſance. He 
frequently takes Pains to Thew, boy miſ- 


placed their Animadverſions are, and to de- 
fend the Injured from Aſperſions. There” is 


an Inſtance of this in his Vindication of 


Tpeopompus from the Cenſure of Cxciliut . 
He cannot endure to fee” what is right in 
chat Author, perverted into Error; nor Where 
he really errs, will he ſuffer Mita to pals un. 
reproved $, Yet here his Good- nature exerts 
itſelf again, and he propoſes divers _Methid 
of amending what is wrong. 

The Judgment and Candor and I 
lity, with which Longinus declares his Senti- 
ments of the Writings of others, will, I am 

erſuaded, rife in our Efteem, when we by 
58 on that exemplary piece of Juſtice fe 


quoting that celebrated Paſſage from him, 
is as honourable to the Critic, as the Quo- 
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d- ation, is a Point, in which we are not in the leaft 
muſt concerned; but it was plainly his Opinion, that 
Lver- tho' it "Sing condeſcendingly ſuited to the finite 
who, Conception of Man, yet it is related in a man- 
Ariti- ner not inconſiſtent with the Majeſty of God. 
He To contend, as ſome do, that he never read Ma- 


"mif« e, is trifling, or rather ltigious. The Greek 
de. Tranſſation had been diſperſed, throughout tho 
re” is i Roman Empire, long before the Time in which = 
n of he lived; and no Man of a ſerious, much leſs 
2 *, of a philoſophical: Turn, could reject it, as un- 
t in worthy a peruſal. Beſides, Zeuobia, according 
where to the Teftimony of Photius *, was a Jewiſh 
ö un · Convert. And I have ſomewhere ſeen it men- 
xerti tioned from Bellarmine, that ſhe was a Chri- 
thods MW ſtian; but as I am a Stranger to the Reaſons, on 
5 which, he founds. the Allertion, Wan lay no 
ai upon it, 25 

But there is * . 3 Folie 
was not only acquainted; with the Writings of 
the Old Teſtament, but with thoſe alſo of the 
New, ſince to a Manuſeript of the latter in 
the Vatican Library, there is prefixed a Paſſage 
from ſome of this Author's Writings, which is 
o: preſerved there, as an Inſtance of his Judgment. 
Vhel He is drawing up a Lift of the greateſt Orators, 
cher and at the cloſe he ſays, © Aud 5 Paul 
Preirad to Hudſon's Longinus. ig 7 


N 


ther! he believed the Moſaic Hiſtory of <a "a | 
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169 " Tarſus, the chief Supporter of an Opinion 
1 « not yer eſtabliſted. Fabricius, T own, has been 
wh iſo officioufly Kind as to attribute theſe Words 
jf to Chriſtian Forgery +, but for what Reaſons 1 
cannot conjecture. If for any of real Weight 
and Impottance, certainly he ooght not to have 
concealed them from the World. 70 
If TLonginus ever ſaw any of the Wiitings of 
St. Paul, he could not but entertain an high 
Opinlon of him. Such a Judge muſt needs ap- 
plaud ſo maſterly an Oritor. For where is the 
Writer that can vye with him in ſublime and 
pathetic Eloquence ? Demoſthenes could rouſe up 
the Atheniatis againft Philip, and Cicero ſtrike 
Shame and Confuſion into the Breaſts of An- 
tbony or Catiline; and did not the Eloquenes 
of St. Paul, tho bound in degrading Fetters, 
make the oppreſſive, the abandon'd Felix trem- 
ble, and almoſt perſuade Agrippa, ini ſpite of 
all his Prejudice, to be a Chriſtian ? Homer after 
his Death was looked upon as more than human, 
and Temples were erected to his Honour; and 
was not St. Paul admired as a God, even whilſt 
he was on Earth, when the Inhabitants of H- 
. fira would have ſacrificed to him? Let his 
Writings be examined and judged by the ſevereſt 
Teſt of the ſevereſt Critics, and they cannot be 
found deficient ; nay, they will appear more as 


F | 
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b ſtocked with ſublime and patheri 
Thoughts, with ſtrong and beautiful Figures, | 


with nervous and elegant Expreſſions, than 
any other Compoſition in the World. 
Bug, to leave this Digreſſion. It is a Remark 
of Sir William Temple, that no pure Greek was 
written after the Reign of the Antonini. But the 
Diction of Longinus, tho! leſs pure than that of 
Ariſtotle, is elegant and nervous, the Conciſe» 


neſs or Diffuſeneſs of his Periods being always 


ſuited to the nature of his Subject. The Terms 
he uſes are generally fo ſtrong and expreſſive, 
and ſometimes ſo artfully compounded, - that 
they cannot be rendered into another Language 
without wide Circumlocution. He has a high 
and maſculine turn of Thought, unknown to any 
other Writer, which inforced him to give all poſ- 
fible Strength and Energy to his Words, that hig 
Language might be properly adjuſted to his 
Senſe, and theSublimity of the latter be uniform» 


ly ſupported by the Grandeur of the former. 


But further, there appears not in him the leaſt 
Shew or Affectation of Learning, tho' his Stock 
was wonderfully: large, yet without any Preju- 
dice to the brightneſs of his Fancy. Some Wri- 
ters are even profuſe of their Commendations of 


him in this reſpect. For how extenſive muſt his 
Keading have been, to deſerve thoſe Appellations 
given 5 


* 


1 
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given him by Eunapius, that he was a living 
| Library, and a walking Muſeum ? Large Read- 
ing, without a due balance of Judgment, is like 
a voracious Appetite with a bad Digeſtion. - It 
breaks out, according to the natural Complexion 
of different Perſons, either into learned Dulneſs, 
or a brisk but inſipid Pedantry, In Longinus, it 
Was ſo far from palling or extinguiſhing, that on 
the contrary it ſharpened and enlivened his Taſte. 
He was not ſo ſurly as to reject the Sentiment 
of others without Examination, but he had the 
Wiſdom to ſtick by his own, 

Let us pauſe a little here, and ae what 
a diſagreeable and ſhocking Contraſt there 1s, 
between the Genius, the Taſte, the Candor, the 


Good-nature, the Generoſity, and Modeſty of 
Longinus, and the Heavineſs, the Dullneſs, the t 
ſnarling and ſneering Temper of modern Critics, | 
whocan feaſt on inadvertent Slips, and triumph A 
over what they think a Blunder. His very © 
Rules are ſhining Examples of what they incul-W 5 
cate; his Remarks the very Excellencies he ij P 
pointing out. Theirs are often Inverſions of what 
is right, and finking other Men by clogging ft 


them with a weight of their own Load. He 
keeps the ſame majeſtic Pace, or ſoars aloft; with tt 
his Authors; they are either creeping after, of 
plunging below them, fitted more by 1 5 
1 | 1⁰ 


gead-enſe and fine Writing. The Buſineſs of a Cri- 
s like ic is not, only to find fault, nor to be all Bit- 
. It Mecrncfs and Gall, Vet ſuch Behaviour, in thoſe 
exion ho have uſurped the Name, has brought the 
neſs Office into Scandal and Contempt. An E&fay 
us, it In Criticiſm appears but once in an Age; and 
nat on whit a tedious Interyal is there n 4 


pinus and Mr. Addiſon ! 


tic, we muſt view him now in another Light, I 


mean as a Philoſopher, In him theſe are not 
different, but mutually depending and co-exiſt- 


ing Parts of the ſame Character. To judge in a 
wotthy manner of the Performances of Men, 


the Reach of the Human Underſtanding, the 


Means of their Attainment. In theſe Specula- 


very tions s will make no contemptible Fi- 
neul-M gure, and I hope the "Ow _—_ not t apprky fins 
he öl perfluous or uſeleſs. 8 180 | 


ha Man cannot arrive 9 a juſt and proper under- 
: ſtanding of himſelf, without worthy Notions of 


the Pagan World are chiefly to be attributed to 
a Deficiency in this Reſpect. Homer has exalt- 
ed his Heroes at the — of his Deities, and 


Having traced our Ather thus fn as a Cri | 


we muft know the Dignity of Human Nature, 


Ends' for which we were created, and the 


. 
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the fupreme Being. The ſad Depravations of 
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ſunk the divine Nature far below the human 
and therefore deſerves that Cenſure of 'Blaſphe, 

my, which Longinus has paſſed upon him. Had 

the Poet deſigned to have turned the imaginary 

Gods of his idolatrous Countrymen into Rid 
eule, he could hardly have taken a bettef Me. 
thod. Yet what he has ſaid lias never been un- 

| derftood in that Light; and tho the whole may 

be allegorical, as his Commentators would fain r 
perſuade us, yet this will be no Excuſe for the 
Malignancy ' of its Effects on a ſuperſtitious 
World. The Diſcourſes of Socr age 


s, and the 
Writings of Plato, had in a great meaſure cor- 
reed the Notions of inquiſitive and thoughtful 
Men in this Particular, and cauſed the Diſtinc, 
tion- of Religion into vulgar and philoſophical 
By what Longinus has faid of Homer, it is plain 
to me, that his Religion was of the latter fart. W<r 
'Tho' we allow him nat to be a Chriſtian or a 
Jewiſh Convert, yet he was no Idolater, ſince 
without a Knowledge and Reverence of the ou 
divine Perfections, he never could have formed 
his noble Ideas of human Nature. Put 

This Life he conſiders as a public Theatre, on Ing 
'which Men are to act their Parts. A Thirſt af- 
ter Glory, and an Emulation of whatever 1s 
great and excellent, is implanted in their Minds, 


| to: * 98 their Purſuits after real Grandeur, mt 
and 


nd to enable them to approach, as near as thei? 
inite Abilities will admit, to Divinity itſelf. 
pon theſe Prineiples, he-accounts for-the vaſt 
apy and Penetration of the human Under- 
tanding; to theſe he aſeribes the Labours of 


en of Genius; and by the Predominancy-of 
hem in their Minds, aſcertains the Succeſs of 


| UNs 

may heir Attempts. In the fame manner he accounts 
fan er that Turn in the Mind, which biaſſes us to 
the dmire more what is great and uncommon, than 


vhat is ordinary and familiar, however uſeful: 
here are other. maſterly Reflexions of this 
ind in the 33d and 34th Sections, which ate 
nly to be excelled by Mr. Addiſon's Eſay on 
be Imagination. Whoever reads this part of 
onginus, and that Piece of Mr. Addiſon's with 
\ttention, will form Notions of them both, 

ſort. M<ry much to their Honour. is 
or al Yet the telling us we were born to purſue 
ſince {What is great, without informing us What is fo; 
f the Would avail but little. Longinus declares for a 
ned Noſe and attentive Examination of all! Things. 
utſides and Surfaces may be ſplendid and allu- 
ng, yet nothing be within deſerving our Ap- 


af. Maſe, He that ſuffers himſelf to be'dazled 
er ü Nich a gay and gawdy Appearance, will be be 


inds, Nayed into Admiration of what the wiſe cn 
leur, mn; his Purſuits will be leyelled at Wealth, ava 
and | Power, 
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Power, and high Rank in Life, to the prejudiat 
of his inward Tranquility, and perhaps the 
Wreck of his Virtue. The Pageantry and Pogip 
of Life will be regarded by ſuch a Perſon: 1 
true Honour and Glory; and he will negled 
the nobler Acquiſitions, which are more ſuite 
to the Dignity of his Nature,' which alone cat 
give Merit to Ambition, and centre in ſolid an 
fubſtantial Grandeur. 1 0 01-11 4-803 14 
The Mind is the Source and Standard 
er can be conſidered as great and illi 
ous in any Light. From this our Actions an 
our Words muſt flow, and by this muſt thi 
be weighed. We muſt think well, before w 
can act or ſpeak as we ouglit. And it is the i 
ward Vigour of the Soul, tho variouſly exel 
ed, which forms the Patriot, the Philoſophd 
the Orator, or the Poet: This was the Riſe of: 
Alexander, a Socrates, a Demoſthenes, and a H, 
mer. Yet this inward Vigor is chiefly owing! 
- Bounty of Nature, is cheriſhed and es 


ed by Education, but catinot reach Maturii d 
without other concurrent Cauſes, ſuch rr lo 
Liberty, and the ſtricteſt Peace of Viepury of 
That the Seeds of a great Genius in any l Ci 
_ be implanted within, and cheriſfied a Pl 


improved by Education, are Points in |whi * 
ſhe whole World agrees. But the . 


ff Liberty in bringing it to Perfection, may per» 
aps be more liable to debate. Longinus is clear 

dn the affirmative fide. He ſpeaks feelingly, but 

ith caution about it, becauſe Tyranny and Op- 

preſſion were triumphant at the Time he wrote. 
He avers, with a Spirit of generous Indignati- 

on, that Slavery is the Confinement of the Soul, 


n l 
0 Suppreſſion of Genius, and Decay of the Sub- 


lime. The Condition of Man is deplorable, When 
> daresnot exert his Abilities, and runs into im- 
ninentDanger by ſaying or doing what he ought. 
rranny,ereftedon the Ruins of Liberty, laysan 
immediate Reſtraint on the Minds of Vaſſals, ſo 
that the inborn Fire of Genius is quickly damp- 


pas ed, and ſuffers at laſt a total Extinction. This 
on Wmaſt always be a neceſſary Conſequence, "when * 
g of hat ought to be the Reward of an honourable 
Ambition, becomes the prey of Knaves andFlat- 
n terers. But the Infection gradually ſpreads, and 


Fear and A varice will bend thoſe to it, whom Na- 
ture formed for higher Employ ments, and fink 
Iotty Orators into pompous Flatterers. Theirrurh 
of this Remark will eaſily appear, if we.compare 
il Uicero ſpeaking to Catiline, to the ſame Crore 

of pleading before Cæſar for Marcellus. That Spitit 

of hay which ö in . 
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| land about a Century ago; lowered one of tit 
greateſt Genius's that ever lived, and turned eye; 
the Lord Bacon into a Sycophant. And this wi 
be the caſe, whereyer Power inctoaches on thi 
Rights of Mankind: A ſervile Fear will tloy 
and fetter every riſing Genius, will ftrike ſuc 
an Awe upon it in its tender and infant Stat 
as will ſtick for ever after, and check its gene 
rous Sallies. No one will write or ſpeak well 
ſuch a Situation, unleſs on Subjects of meer A 
muſement, d which cannot, by any indired 
Tendency, affect his Maſters. For how fſhal 
the Vaſſal dare to talk ſublimely on any Poin 
wherein his Lord acts meanly ? it 

But futther, as deſpotic and unbridled Powe 
is Wem obtained, ſo tis as often ſupporte: 
by unjuſtifiable Methods. The ſplendid an 
oſtentatious Pageantry of thoſe at the Helm, give 
Riſe to Luxury and Profuſeneſs among the Sul 
jects. Theſe are the fatal Sources of diſſolut 
Manners, of degenerate Sentiments, of Infamy 
and Want. As Pleaſure is ſupplied by Money, 
no Method, however mean, is omitted to procum 
the latter, becauſe it leads to the Enjoyment 0 
the former. Men become corrupt and abjed, 
their Minds are enervated and inſenſible to 
Shame. The Faculties of the Soul (in the 
Words of Legions) * * will then grow ſtupid 

Ste Sen. xliv. 8 8 "2" their 
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PAs their Spirit will be loſt, and good Senſe and 
i " Genius muſt lie in Ruins, when the Cate and 
, Study of Man is engaged about the mortal, 
t 0 de worthleſs pat of himſelf, and he * | 
We ceaſed to cultivate Virtue, and poll his o- 
© bler part, the Soul.” © 
The Scope of our Author's Reflexionss in the 
latter part of the Section is this; that Genius 
an never exert itſelf or riſe toSublimity, where 
Virtue is neglected, and the Morals are depraved. 
Cicero was of the ſame Opinion before him, and 
Auiuctilian has a whole Chapter to prove, that 


the fineſt Genius which have hitherto appeared 
in the World, have been for the moſt part not 
very dcfoRtive i in their Morals, and leſs in their 
Principles. I am ſenſible there are Exceptions 


the Perſons, fince their Works become the ſe- 
vereſt Satyr on themſelves, and the maniſeſt 
Oppoſition between their Thought and Pra- 
Qice detracts its Weight from the one, and 
marks out the other for public Abherrence. 

An inward Grandeur of Soul is the commen 
Center, from whence every Ray of Sablimity, 
either in Thought, or Action, or Diſcourſe, is 
darted out. For all Minds are no more of the 
ſame N all Bedies of the fame | 
9 C D exture, 


the great Orator muſt be a good Man. Men t | 


to this Obſervation, but little to the Credit of 
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Texture. Tn the latter Caſe, our Eyes would 
meet only with the fame Uniformity of Colour 
in every Object: In the former, we ſhould belf 
all Orators or Poets, all Philoſophers, or all Block- 
heads. This would break in upon that beautifull 
and uſeful Variety, with which the Author 0 
Nature has adorned the rational as well as the 
material Creation. There is in every Mind 
Tendency, tho' perhaps differently inclined, to 
what is great and excellent. Happy they, who 
know their own peculiar Bent, who have been 
bleſſed with Opportunities of giving it the pro- 
per Culture and Poliſh, and are not cramped or 
reftrained in the Liberty of ſhewing and declaring 
it to others! There are many fortunate Concur: 
rences, without which we cannot attain to any 
quickneſs of Taſte or Reliſh for the Sublime. 
T hope what has been ſaid will not be thought E 
an improper Introduction to the following Tres. 
tiſe, in which (unleſs J am deeeived) there is 4 
' juſt Foundation for every Remark that has been 
made, The Author appears ſublime in every 
| View, not only in what he has written, but in 
the manner in which he acted, and the Bravery 
with which he died; by all acknowledged the 
Prince of Critics, and by no worſe Judge than 
Boileau, eſteemed a Philoſopher, worth y to be 
unk d with Socrates and Cato. 
r L 0 N C I N 0 g 
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97 nus, that when we read over toge- 
2 5 ther 2 Gecilius' s Treatiſe on the Sub- 

lime, we thought it too mean for a 
ubje& of that nature, that it is entirely de- g 


quently its Advantage (which ought to be 
he principal Aim of every Writer) would 
rove very ſmall to the Readers. Beſides, tho 


re indiſpenſably required; the firſt, that the 
feine, which is the Subject of it, be fully ex- 
= the Plain d; 


[OS ov remember, 1 my do 1 


ive. in its principal Branches ard that con- 


n every Treatiſe upon any Science two Points 


2 L 0 N G I N U S 
plain d; the ſecond (I mean in order of writ- 
ing, ſince in Excellence it is far the ſuperior) 

that plain Directions be given, how: and by 
=. what Method ſuch Science may be attain'd; 
* yet Cecilius, who brings a thouſand dase 
to ſhew what the Sublime is, as if his Reader 
1 were wholly ignorant of the matter, has omit- 
| ted, as altogether unneceſſary, the Method, 
which, judiciouſly obſerved, might enable u 
to raiſe our natural Genius. to any height of 
this Sublime. But perhaps, this Writer is not 
ſo much to be blamed for his Omiſſions, a 


commended for his good Deſigns and earnef , 
Endeayours. You indeed have laid your Com-. 
mands upon. me, to give you my Thoughts ou t. 
this Sublime; let us then, in obedience to thoſi 8 
Commands, nick, whether any thing cu u 
be drawn from my private Studies, for the ſer ti 
vice of à thoſe, who write for the World, p 
ſpeak i in public k. | ; te 
But I requeſt you, my dear Friend, to give w 
me your Opinion on whatever I adyance, witii li 
that exactneſs, which is due to Truth, and tha pi 
Sincerity, which is natural to yourſelf, For fo, 


well did the * Sage anſwer the Queſtion, I M 
what do we moſt reſemble the Gods when he 1e th; 
plied, In doing Good and Jpeating Truth, Ls 1. 


0 Pythagoras. 


on the in 


ſince 1 write, my dear Friend, to you, who 
are vers'd in ev'ry Branch of pole Learning, 
there will be little occaſion to uſe many pre- 
vious Words in proving, that the Sublime is a 
certain Eminence or Perfection of Language, 
and that the greateſt Writers, both in Verſe 
and Proſe, have by this alone obtain'd. the 
Prize of Glory, and. fill'd all Time with their 
Renown. For the Sublime not only perſuades, 


but even throws an Audience into Tranſport. 


The Marvellous always works with more ſur- 
prizing Force, than that which barely per- 


3 


ſuades or delights. In moſt Caſes, it is whol- 


ly in our own Power, either to reſiſt or yield 
to Perſuaſion, But the Sublime, endued with 
Strength irreſiſtible, ſtrikes home, and: tri- 
umphs over every Hearer. Dexterity of Inven- 
tion, and good Order and Oeconomy in Com- 
poſition, are not to be diſcerned from one or 
two! Paſſages, nor ſcarcely ſometimes from the 
whole Texture of a Diſcourſe ; but + the Sub- 


lime, when ſeaſonably e with the ra- 
pid force of Lightning has borne down all be- 


fore it, and ſhewn at one ſtroke the compacted 
Might of Genius. But theſe, and Truths like 
theſe, ſo well known and familiar to himſelt, 


I am confident my dear Terentianus can unde- 


; | * = by his own Practice. 
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BUT we ought not to advance, before we 


clear the Point, whether or no there be any 


Art in the Sublime. For ſome are entirely of 
opinion, that they are guilty of a great miſtake, 


who would reduce it to the Rules of Art 
The Sublime (fay they) is born within us, 


« and is not to be learn'd by Precept. The 
« only Art to reach it, is, to have the Power 
« from Nature. And (as they reaſon) thoſe 
Effects, which ſhould be purely natural, are 
« diſpirited and weakened by the on W 


_<« yeriſhing Rules of Art.” 


But I maintain, that the contrary might Cas 
ſily appear, would they only reflect that —— 
7 tho' Nature for the moſt part challenges a ſo- 


vereign and uncontroulable Power in the Pa- 


thetic and Sublime, yet ſhe is not altogether 
lawlefs, but delights in a proper Regulation. 
That again — tho' ſhe is the Foundation, and 


even the Source of all degrees of the Sublime, 
yet that Method is able to point out in the 


cleareſt manner the peculiar Tendencies of each, 
and to mark the proper Seaſons, in which they 
ought to be inforced and applied. And fur- 
ther — that Flights of Grandeur are then in 
the utmoſt danger, when left at random to 
| them- 


on the SUBLiMs. —  &g 


themſelves, having no Ballaſt properly W 
poiſe, no Helm to guide their courſe, but 


we i cumbred with their own weight, and bold 
any ¶ without Diſcretion. Genius may ſometimes 
y of want the Spur, but it ſtands as — in 
ke, need of the Curb. 


Demoſthenes ſomewhere Judiciouſly oblerves 
“That in common Life Succeſs is the great- 
« eſt Good; that the next, and no leſs impor- 
& tant, is Conduct, without which the other 
« muſt be unavoidably of ſhort continuance.” 
Now the ſame may be, afferted of Compoſi- 
tion, where Nature will ſupply the Place of 
Succeſs, and Art the Place of Conduct. 

But further, there is one thing which de- 
ſerves particular Attention. For tho' it muſt 
be own'd, that there is a Force in Eloquence, 
which PE not upon, nor can be learn'd 
by Rule, yet even this could not be known 
without that Light, which we receive from 


and WW Art. If therefore, as I faid before, he who 
me, ¶ condemns ſuch Works as this in which I am 
the ¶ now engaged, would attend to theſe Re- 
ch, flexions, I have very good reaſon to believe, he 
hey would no longer. think any Undertaking of 
fur- this nature ſuperfluous or uſeleſs, — 
n in | 
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SECTION III. _ ac 
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Let them the Chimneys flaſhing Flames repel. 4 
Could but theſe Eyes one Iurking Wretch arreſt, 0 
Pd whirl aloft one ſtreaming Curl of Flame, c 
And into Embers turn bis crackling Dome. 8 
But nowa gen rous Song ] have not ſounded. , 
Streaming Curls of Flame, Spewing againſt p 
Heaven, and making Boreas a Piper, with ſuch 
like Expreſſions, are not tragical, but ſuper- 
tragical. For thoſe forced and unnatural 
Images corrupt and debaſe the Stile, and can- m 
not poſſibly adorn or raiſe it; and whenever P 
carefully examined in the Light, their ſhew of ar 
being terrible gradually diſappears, and they li. 
become contemptible and ridiculous. Trage- 
dy will indeed by its nature admit of ſomeM w 
pompous and magnificent Swellings, yet even NM 
in Tragedy tis an unpardonable Offence to H 
boar too high; much leſs allowable muft it lis 
therefore be in Proſe- writing, or thoſe Works, th 
EE Bs 


＋ Here is a great Defe#; but it is evident that the Author 

is treating of thoſe Inperfections, which are oppoſite to the trut 
Sublime, and among thoſe, of extravagant Swelling or Bombaſl, | 
an Example of which he produces from ſome old Tragic Poet, Ml By 
none of whoſe Lines, except theſe here quoted, and ſome Expre/- 
flens below, remain at preſent, | 1 85 hu 
which 


on the 8uBLIM B. 


which are founded in Truth. Upon this Ac- 


count ſome Expreſſions of * Gorgias the Leon- 
tine are highly ridicul'd, who ſtiles Xerxes 
The Perſian Jupiter, and calls Vulturs Living 
Sepulchres. Some Expreſſions of 3 Calliſthenes 


deſerve the ſame Treatment, for they ſhine 


not like Stars, but glare like Meteors. And 
+ Clitarchus comes under this Cenſure ſtill 
more, who. bluſters indeed and blows, as Co- 
phocles expreſſes it, ; 


Loud ſounding Blaſts not fooretned by the big 
5 Amphicrates, * Hegeſias, and Matris, 


may all be tax'd with the ſame Imperfections. 


For often, when, in their own opinion, they 


are all-divine, what they imagine to be god- 


like Spirit, proves empty ſimple Froth. 
Bombaſt however is amongſt thoſe Faults, 
which are moſt difficult to be avoided. All 
Men are naturally biaſs'd to aim at Grandeur. 
Hence it is, that by ſhunning with utmoſt Di- 
ligence the Cenſure of Impotence and Flegm, 


they are hurried into the contrary Extreme. 


They are mindful of the Maxim, that 
In great Attempts tis glorious en to fall, 


But T umours in Writing, as well as in the 
human Body, are certain Diſorders. Empty and 


veil'd - 


7 
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yeil'd over with ſuperficial Bigneſs, they on- 
ly delude, and work Effects contrary to thoſe 
for which they were defigned. Nothing, a- 
cording to the old Saying, is drier than a Per- 
ſon dift emper'd with a Dropſy. 

Now the only Failure in this ſwoln and 
puff d-up Stile is, that it endeavours to go be- 
yond the true Sublime, whereas Puerilities are 
directly oppoſite to it. They are low and 
grov'ling, meanly and faintly expreſs d, and in 
a Word are the moſt ungenerous and unpar- 
donable Errors, 'that an Author can be guilty 
of. 7 | 
But what do we mean by a Puerility ? 
Why, tis certainly no more than a School- 
boy's Thought, which, by too eager a Purſuit 
of Elegance, becomes dry and inſipid. And 
thoſe Perſons commonly fail in this Particular, 
who by an ill- managed Zeal for a neat, cor- 
rect, and above all, a ſweet Stile, are hurried 
into low Turns of Expreffion, into a "Henry 
and nauſeous AﬀeRation. 

To theſe may be added a third fort of Im: 
perfection in the Pathetic, which ? Theodorus 
has named the Parenthyrſe, or an ill-timed 
Emotion. It is an unneceſſary Attempt to 
work upon the' Paſſions, where there is no need 
o a Fathos; ; Or r ſome oy where Moderation 
| : 1 


on the SUBLIME. 


Il to their Subject, but are Whims of their 
wn, or borrowed from the Schools. The 


ontempt and Deriſion from their unaffected 


hey force themſelves into Tranſport and 
motion, whilſt their Audience is calm, ſe- 
late, and unmoved. But J muſt reſerve the 
Pathetic for another Place. 


SECTION IV. 


TIM US abounds very much in che 
rigid, the other Vice of which I am ſpeak- 


renuine Sublime. He was indeed a Perſon of 


ertility and ſtrength of Thought. But theſe 
Qualifications are, in a great meaſure, clouded 
y the Propenſity he has to blazon the Imper- 
tions of others, and a wilful Blindneſs in 
egard to his own; tho' a fond Deſire of new 
Thoughts and uncommon Turns has often 
longed him into ſhameful Puerilities. The 
Truth of theſe . I ſhall confirm by 


is one 


s requiſite, For ſeveral Authors, of no ſober 
nderſtandings, are exceſſively fond of paſ- 
onate Expreſſions, which bear no relation at 


onſequence is, they meet with nothing but 


audience. And it is what they deſerve, ſince 


ng; a Writer, it is true, ſufficiently skilled in 
ther Points, and who ſometimes reaches the 


ready Invention, polite Learning, and a great 


” 
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| he tells us, that © he conquer'd all Asa in 


of Compu tation, Timæus, the Lacedemoman 


feat in Sicily. Guilty (ſays he) of Sacrileg 


Prized that he has not paſs'd the fame Cenſun 
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one or two Inftances alone, ſince Cecilius hai 
already given us a larger number. 

When he commends Alexander the Great 


« fewer Years than Jſacrates was compoſing 
« his Panegyric.” A wonderful Parallel ir 
deed between the Conqueror of the World 
and a Profeſſor of Rhetoric! By your Methal 


fall vaſtly ſhort of Jſocrates in Expedition 
for they ſpent thirty Years in the Siege d 
Meſſeue, he only ten in writing that P. 
negyric. 

But how does he inveigh againſt thoſe 45 
nians, who were made Priſoners after the De 


t againſt Hermes, and having defaced. hi 
4 Images, they were now ſeverely puniſhed"? 
and what is ſomewhat neee n 
60 one Hermocrates the Son of Hermon, vi em 
« was paternally deſcended from the in jun 
* Deity.” Really, my Terentianus, J amfu 


on Dzony/ius the Tyrant, © who for his he 
« nous Impiety towards Fupiter (or Dia) an 


Hercules ( Heraclea) Was dethroned by Di 
« and Coane. 
Wim * : 


on the SUBLIME, 


nus, when even the very Hero's of good 


reat riting, Xenophon and Plato, tho? educated in 


he School of Secrates, ſometimes forget them- 
elyes, and tranſgreſs thro' an Affectation of 
uch pretty Flouriſhes? The former in his Po- 
ity of the Lacedemonians ſpeaks thus : © They 
obſerye an uninterrupted Silence, and keep 


were ſo many Statues of Stone or Braſs. 
modeſt than the Virgins in their Eyes”. 


imphicrates might, perhaps, be allowed to uſe 
he Term of modeſt Virgins for the Pupils of the 


rileg ep.? And what a ſtrange Perſuaſion, 
1 hat the Pupils of the Eye ſhould be in ge- 
ſhedMWcral the Seats of Modeſty, when Impudence 


ome ? Hamer, for inſtance, calls a Perſon, 


Drunkard! thou Dog in Eye ! || 


ould not paſs by this inſipid Turn of Aeno- 


is bor, without Imitation. Accordingly he ſpeaks 
hus of A4gathocles: © He raviſh'd his own 


* Couſin, tho' married to another Perſon, and 
. * 
on 


I. * The ord xopy fienifying both a Virgin and the Pupil of the 
De, has given occafion for theſe cold infipid Turns, || Iliad. I. I. v. 
225. N 


Why ſhould I dwell any longer upon Th- 


You might with Reaſon think them more 
ye; but what an Indecency is it in the great 


s no where more viſible than in the Eyes of 


Timæus, as if he had found a Treaſure, 


IT 


their Eyes as fix'd and unmoved, as if they 
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& on 3 the. very Day when ſhe was firſt fee 
& by her Husband without a Veil; a Crim 
4 of which none but he who had Proſtitute 

* not Virgins, in his Eyes, could be guilty 
Neither is the divine Plato to be acquitted o 
this Failure, when he ſays, for inſtance ; a2 4 
“ ter they are written, they depoſit. in th 
c 'Temples theſe Cypreſs Memorials 4”. An 
in another Paſſage; © As to the Walls, Meg; 
« Jus, J join in the Opinion of Sparta, to | 
“ them ſleep ſupine on the Earth, and not t 
« rouze them up”. Neither does an Ex 
preſſion If Herodotus fall ſhort of it, 4 whe 
he calls beautiful Women, © the Pains of the 
„ Eye. Tho” this indeed may admit d 
ſome Excuſe, ſince in his Hiſtory it is ſpok 
by drunken Barbarians. But neither in ſuck 
a Caſe, is it prudent to hazard the Cenſure d 
Poſterity, rather thas | paſs over a pretty Co 
mm | on 


S EGTION v. 


ALL theſe and ſuch like Indecencies i 
Compoſition take their Riſe from the ſame 


Original; I mean that eager Purſuit of un. 


common T urns of Thought, which almoſt in 
| fatuates 


I Plato 5. tam ines, Legum. Hero 
Terpſichore c. 18. | = 


on the SUBLIME. 
\tuates the Writers of the preſent Age. For 


e ſame common Source. So that thoſe cor- 
ct and elegant, thoſe pompous and beautiful 


ſts, are frequently ſo diftorted, as to become 
e unlucky Cauſes and Foundations of oppo- 


oles and Plurals ; but the danger attending 
injudicious aſe of theſe. Figures, T ſhall 
iſcover in the Sequel of this Work. At preſent 


ur Excellencies and Deſects flow almoſt from 


xpreſſions, of which good Writing chiefly con- 


te Blemiſhes. This is manifeſt in Hyper- 


13 


1 EH is incumbent upon me to enquire, by what 


eans we may be enabled to avoid thoſe Vices, 
hich border ſo near upon, and are ſo eaſily 
lended with the true Sublime. 


SECTION VI. 


THIS inked may be eaſily learned, if 
e can gain a thorough Inſight and Penetu 
on into the Nature of the true Sublime, 


hich, to ſpeak truly, is by no means an eaſy, 


a ready Acquiſition. To paſs a right Judg- 
cies i 


F u Nent of Study and Obſervation. But how- 


t iner, to ſpeak in the way of Encouragement, | 


tuatei more expeditious Method to form our Taſte, 


ay perhaps by the Aſſiſtance of Rules be 
ceſsfully attempteel. 8 E C- 


ent upon Compoſitions is generally the Effect 
fame 2 long Experience, and the laſt Improve- 


$44 N 


T4 


Splendor, and a gawdy Out-ſide, can never 


We muſt carefully. examine whether it be n 
only Appearance. We muſt diveſt it of all fi 
perficial Pomp and Garniſh. If it cannot fla 
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SECTION VII. 

YOU cannot be ignorant, my dear 
Friend, that in common Life there is nothiniﬀ* 
great, a Contempt of which ſhews a Great ne 
of Soul. So Riches, Honours, Titles, Crow: 
and whatever is veil'd over with a theatri 


regarded as intrinſically good, in the Opini 
of a wiſe Man, ſince by deſpiſing ſuch thingsi 
little Glory is acquired. For thoſe Perſon 
who have Ability ſufficient to acquire, b 
through an inward Generofity ſcorn ſuch At 
quiſitions, are more admired than thoſe, yl 
actually poſſeſs them. 

In the fame manner we muſt jud ge | 
whatever looks great both in Poetry and Prol 


this Trial, without doubt it is only ſwell'd a 
puff d up, and it will be more for our H 
nour to contemn than to admire it, Fort 
Mind is naturally elevated by the true Su a 
lime, and ſo ſenſibly affected with its livd 
Strokes, that it ſwells in Tranſport and 
inward Pride, as if what was only heard h 
been the Product of its own Invention. 


= 


on the SUBLIME, 
He therefore, who has a competent Share 


are Recital of it. If he finds, that it tranſ- 
orts not his Soul, nor exalts his Thoughts; that 

calls not up into his Mind Ideas more en- 
arged than what the mere Sounds of the Words 
onyey, but on attentive examination its Dig- 
ity leſſens and declines; he may conclude, 
hat whatever pierces no deeper than the 
ars, can never be the true Sublime. 2 That 
Mn the contrary is grand and lofty, which the 
nore we conſider, the greater Ideas we con- 
eiye of it; whoſe Force we cannot poſſibly 
ithſtand ; which immediately ſinks deep, 
ind makes ſuch Impreſſions on the Mind, as 
annot be eaſily worn out or effaced. In a 
ord, you may pronounce that Sublime beau- 
iful and genuine, which always pleaſes, and 


hen Perſons of different Humours, Ages, 
Profeſſions, and Inclinations, agree in the ſame 
joint Approbation of any Performance, then 


Fort 
e Sulfifehis Union of Aſſent, this Combination of ſo 
Sit n) different Judgments, ſtamps an high and 


indiſputable Value on that Performance, which 
meets with ſuch general Applauſe. 


8 E C- 


akes equally with all ſorts of Men. For 


15 


f natural and acquired Taſte, may eaſily diſ— 
oyer the Value of any Performance from a 


as 
"4 
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being genuine Conſtituents of the Sublime, ar 


cation of Figures, which are two-fold, of Ser 


chuſe out ſignificant and elegant Words, bu 


Aſſi ſtance of Tropes. 


cCompleats all the preceding, is the StruQuit 
or Compoſition of all the Periods, in all poſſibl 
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SECTION VIII. 


THERE are, if I may fo expreſs it, fin 
very copious Sources of the Sublime, if" w 
preſuppoſe an Ability of Speaking wk as 
common Foundation for theſe five Sorts, 
indeed without it, any m_s beſides will Aya 
but little. 

I. The Firſt and: moſt excellent of theſe 
a Boldneſs and Grandeur in the Thoughts, 
I have ſhewn in my Eſſay on Xenophot. Ine 

II. The Second is call'd the Pathetic, d 
the Power of raiſing the Paſſions to a violen 
and eyen enthuſiaſtic degree; and theſe tw 


the Gifts of Nature, whereas the other ſorts dt 


pend in ſome meaſure upon Art. 
III. The Third conſiſts in a skilful Appl 


timent and Language. 
IV. The Fourth is a noble and griceſ 
manner of Expreſſion, which is not only t 


alſo to adorn and enibelliſh the Stile, by © thi 


V. The Fifth Source of the Sublime, wi | 


. 


Dignity and Grandeur, J proces 


e the Sri. 
1 proceed next to conſider each of theſe 
Sources apart, but muſt firſt obſerve, that, of 


5 he Five, Cecilius has wholly omitted the Pa- 
if wiſthctic. Now; if he look'd upon the Grand 
, and Pathetic as including one another, and in 
, ffe& the ſame, he was under a Miſtake, 


or * ſome Paſſions are vaſtly diſtant - from 
; ;randeur, and are in themſelves of a low de- 
Pree 3 as Lamentation, Sorrow, Fear; and ort 
e contrary, there are many things: grand 
nd lofty without any Paſſion; as, among a 
houſand Inſtances, we may & from what! 
he Poet has ſaid, with ® much Boldneſs, of 
he Moides", IT 7 


1 n i . 16 raiſe 5 8 
Huge Oſſa on Olympus? Top they ſtrove, 
And place on Offa Pelion wth its Grove: 
That Heaven itſelf thus climl/d, might be offi. 


But the Boldneſs of what he afterwards 
dds, is yet greater, 10 


Nor would Succeſs their bold Attempt: have faitd, &c. 


Among the Orators,: all Panegyrics, and. 
Drations compoſed for Pomp and Show, may 

de grand throughout, but yet are for the moſt 
part void of Paſſion. . So that thoſe, Orators, 
ho excel in the aten Tcely eyer 1095 


oht . 4. „„ e 
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ceed as Panegyriſts; and thoſe, whoſe Ty 
lents lie chiefly at Panegyric, are very ſeldom 
able to affect the Paſſions. But on the othe 
hand, if Cecilius was of opinion, that the Pa 
thetic did not contribute to the Sublime, ani 
on that account judg'd it not worth his men 
tion, he is guilty of an unpardonable Error 
For I confidently aver, that nothing ſo mud 
_ raiſes Diſcourſe, as a fine Pathos ſeaſonably 
applied. It animates a whole Performance 
with uncommon Life and Spirit, and gives 
meer Words the Nera ora it n of Inſpi 
ration. 


PART J. 
SECTION IX. 


BU tho the firſt and moſt important of 
theſe Diviſions, T mean, Elevation of Thought 
be father a natural than an acquired Qualif 
cation, yet we ought to ſpate no Pains to 
educate our Souls to Grandeur, and impreg 
nate them with generous and enlarged Ideas. 
But how, it will be ask'd, can this bc 
« done?” Why, I have hinted in another 
Place, that the Sublime is an Image reflecte 
from the inward Greatneſs of the Soul. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that a naked Thought with 
out Words challenges Admiration, and ftriket 


by its Vn Such is the Silence of Aar 
in 


% Div £20227 . 

ti the Odyſſey, which is undoubtedly _— 
and far above Expreſſion, | 

To arrive at Excellence like this, we nl 
needs ſuppoſe that, which is the Cauſe of it, 
mean; that an Orator bf the true Genius 
uſt have no mean and ungenerous way of 
hinking. For it is impoſſible for thoſe, Who 
have groy ling and ſervile Ideas, or are enga- 
ged in the ſordid Purſuits of Life, to produce 
ny thing worthy of Admiration, and the 
deruſal of all Poſterity. Grand and ſublime 
xpreſſions tnuſt flow from them, and fliem̃ 
lone, whoſe Conceptions are ſtored and big 
ith Greatneſs. And hence it is, that the 
reateſt Thoughts are always uttered by the 
reateſt Souls. When Parmenio cried, * © I 
would accept theſe Propoſals, if I was Ales 
ander; Alexander made this noble Re- 
ly, „ And fo would 1, if I was Parmenic.” 
is Anſwer ſhew'd thi Greatneſs of his 
lind. 
$ 3 the Space between W and Farth 
narks out the vaſt Reach and Capacity of 
omer's Ideas, when he ſays,“ 


* While ſcarce the Skies her borrid Head c. can . 
She falls on Earth, —— +25 1» ::: 6 Poo 


C2 — 
. ® Thad. 4. N 443. | 


extent of the World. And who is there, t 
conſidering the ſuperlative Magnificence of thi 


Deſcriptions of the' Combat of the Gods! 
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This Deſcription may with more Juſtice be 
applied to Homer's Genius than the Extent offi 
Diſcord. | 

But what Diſparity, what a Fall there is ir 
Heſiod's Deſcription of Melancholy, if the 
Poem of the Shield may be aſcribed to him 


A filthy Moi Nure from her Ne Nil flow'd. * 


+ He has not repreſented his Image terrible 
but loathſome and nauſeous. 
On the other Hand, with what Mejeſty 0 
Pomp does Homer exalt his Deities! 


Far as a Shepherd from ſome Point on high 
 Oer the wide Main extends his boundleſs Eye, m 
pro“ ſuch a ſpace of Air, with thund'ring Sound, 
Al one * Leap tb immortal Courſers bound. 
| Mr. Pope 


He meaſures the Leap of the Holds by th 


Thought, would not with good reaſon en 
out, that if the Steeds of the Deity were t 
take a ſecond Leap, the 9 e itſelf woul 


want room for it. 


7 How grand alſo and pompous are thok 


1 I & -x0 Heal 
: * Heſiod. in Scuto Herc. v. 267. + Vliad. 8.4+ 770. 
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Heav'n in loud Thunders bids the Trumpet ſound, 
And wide beneath them groans the rending Ground.“ 
Deep in the diſmal Regions of the Dead 


＋ TV infernal Monarch rear d his borrid Head ; 
7 Led from his Throne, ft Neptune's Arm fould lay 
m 


His dark Dominions open to the Day, 
And pour in Light on Pluto's drear Modes, 
Abborr®d ty Men, and i dreadful ev'n to Gods. | 
| | Mr. Pope. | 


y an What a Prooctt i is here, my Friend The 

Earth laid open to its Centre; Tartarus itſelf 
diſcloſed to view ; the whole World in Commo- 
tion, and tottering on its Baſis! and what is 
more, Heaven and Hell, Things mortal and 
immortal, all combating together, and ſharing 
the danger of this important Battle. But yet, 
theſe bold Repreſentations, if not allegorical- 
ly underſtood, are downright Blaſphemy, and 
extravagantly ſhocking. 9 For Homer, in my 
opinion, when he giyes us a Detail of the 
Wounds, the Seditions, the Puniſhments, Im- 
priſonments, Tears of the Deities, with thoſe 
Evils of every kind, under which they lan- 
guiſh, has to the utmoſt of his Power exalted 
his Heroes, who fought at Troy, into Gods, 
and degraded his Gods into Men, Nay, he 
makes their an. worſe than human; for 
| | C3 when 
® Il.g. ver. 388, f Il v. ver. 61, | 


him from Miſery. But he repreſents the In- 


all his Majeſty, Grandeur, and Perfection; as in 
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when Man is overwhelm'd in Misfortunes 
Death affords a comfortable Port, and reſcues 


felicity of the Gods as . as their 
Nature. 

And how far does he ET thoſe Deſcrip- 
tions of the Combats of the Gods, when he 
{ets a Deity in his true light, and paints him in 


that Deſcription: of Neptune, which has been 
already . by ſeyeral Writers: 


The Foreſts ſhake, Earth trembled as be trade, 

And felt the Foofteps of tb immortal God. 
His wuhirling Wheels the glaſſy Surface feveep ; ; 

Tt enormous Monſters rolling o'er the Deep 

Gambol around him on. the watry Way, 

And beavy Whates in aukward Meaſures play: 


0 F erce as he paſt the lofty Mountains nod, | 


The Sea ſubfiding ſpreads a tevel Plain, «7 l 
Exults, and owns the Monarch of the Main : to 
Abe parting Waves before bis Courſers fly; a 
The wond ring Waters legve the Axle dry. & | Cc 
; Mr. . pl 


"' So likewiſe the Jewiſh K no or. h. 
dinary Perſon, having concciv'd a juſt Idea of 15 
the Power of God, has nobly expreſs d it in 5 


dhe beginning of his Tay. 55 « And God ſaid, 


1 IL. 7. yer, 18-2: RY i. 9. 
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What? === Let there be Light, and there 


eſcue; r Light. Let the ns be, and the Earth 
le In- WAS. 


I hope my Friend will not think me te- 
dious, if I add another Quotation from the 


ſcrip- WP oct, in regard to his Mortals ; that you may 
en he ce, how he accuſtoms us to mount along with 
im in him to heroic Grandeur. A thick and impe- 
as in netrable Cloud of Darkneſs had on a ſudden 


:nycloped the Grecian Army, and ſuſpended 
he Battle. Jax, perplex'd what courſe to 
take, prays thus, ＋ 


5 Accept a Warriors Pray r, eternal Jove; 

This Cloud of Darkneſs from the Greeks remove z 
Give us but Light, and let us ſee our Foes, 
We'll bravely fas, the Jove himſelf oppoſe. 


The Scntimients of Fax are here pathetical- 
ly expreſs d: it is ax himſelf, He begs not 
for Life: a Requeſt like that would be beneath 
a Hero. But becauſe in that Darkneſs he 
could diſplay his Valour in no illuſtrious Ex- 
ploit, and his great Heart was unable to brook 
a ſluggiſh Inactivity in the Field of Action, 
he only prays for Light, not doubting to crown 
his Fall with ſome notable Performance, tho? 


7 ove himſelf ſhould oppoſe his Efforts. Here 
— © an 


+ II. p. ver. 645: 


* * 
2 1 by 
* 7 1 


LON GINUS 
Homer, like a brisk and favourable Gale, re. 
news and ſwells the Fury of the Battle; he is 
as warm and impetuous as his Heroes are, or 


(as he ** of Heitor) 


Wi th fuch a furious Reps his Steps advance, 

As when the God of Battles ſhakes bis Lance, 

Or baleful Flames on ſome thick Foreſt caſt, 
. Swift marching lay the wooded Mountain waſte: 
Around his Mouth a foamy Moiſture Pands, F 


| Yet "WE himſelf ſhe WS in the Ob 


| (what I am going to add is neceſſary on ſeve- 
ral Accounts) that when a great Genius is in 


decline, a Fondneſs for the Fabulous clings 
faſt to Age. Many Arguments may be brought 
to prove, that this Poem was written after the 
Lliad, but this eſpecially, that in the Ody/ty 
he has occaſionally mention'd the Sequel of 


thoſe Calamities, which began at Troy, as fo 


many Epiſodes of that fatal War; and that he 
introduces thoſe terrible ; "aig and horrid 
Diſaſters, as formerly undergone by his He- 
roes. For in reality, the Oayſſey is no more 


han the Epilogue of the 1had, 


Here 


P. 0. ver. 6g 


on the SUBLIME, © 
There warlike Ajax, there Achilles lies, + 


e is Patroclus there, a Man ee Wiſe z 1 in 
There too my deareſt Son, * | "ok 


It proceeds, I ſuppoſe, from the mae Readon, 

at having wrote the Iliad in the Youth and 
igour of his Genius, he has farniſh'd it with 
ontinued Scenes of Action and Combat; 
hereas, the greateſt part of the Odyſſey is pent 
Narration, the Delight of Old-age. 80 
at, in the Oqh ey, Homer may with juſtice be 
eſembled to the Setting Sun, whoſe Gran- 
eur ſtill remains, without the Meridian Heat 
his Beams. The Stile is not ſo grand and 
ajeſtic as that of the Liad; the Sublimity 
ot continued with ſo much Spirit, nor ſo uni- 
ormly noble; the Tides of Paſſion flow not 
long with > much Proſuſion, nor do they 
urry away the Reader in ſo rapid a Current. 
Chere is not the ſame Volubility and quick va- 
ation of the Phraſe; nor is the Work embel- 
ſhed with ſo many ſtrong and expreſſive 
mages. Yet like the Ocean, whoſe very 
Shores when deſerted by the Tide, mark out 
ow wide it ſometimes flows, ſo Homer's Ge- 
ius, when ebbing into all thoſe fabulous and 
ncredible Ramblings of Uly/es, ſhews plainly 
[berg ow v ſublime i it once had been, Not that Tam 


 forgetfu] 


4 ! » ; Odyſ. Yo ver. 109, 
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forgetful of thoſe Storms, which are deſcribe; 
in ſo terrible a manner, in ſeveral parts of the 
Odyſſey; of Uly/es's Adventures with the Gycloy, 
and ſome other Inſtances of the true Sublime 
No; I am ſpeaking indeed of Old-age, bu 
*tis the Old-age of Homer. However it i 
evident from the whole Series of the Oay/ſr, 
that | there is far more Narration in it, tha 
Action. 

I have digreſſed thus far, merely for the ſake 
of ſhewing, that, in the Decline of their Vi 
gour, the , greateſt Genius's are apt to turn a 
| fide unto Trifles. Thoſe Stories of ſhutting 
up the Winds in a Bag, of the Men in Circt 
Iſland metamorphos d into Swine, whon 
33 Zoilus calls, little ſqueaking Pigs; of Ju 
piter's being nurſed by the Doves like one di 
their Young, of Ulyſſes in a Wreck, when ty 
took no Suftenance for ten Days, and thoſ: 
incredible Abſurdities concerning the Death o 
the Suitors; all theſe are undeniable Inftanca 
of this in the Odyſſey. *4 Dreams indeed they 
are, but ſuch as even Jove might dream. 

I haye digreſſed thus far, for the ſake d 
ſhewing, as I obſerved before, that a decreak 


of the Pathetic in great Orators and Poets oi, 


ten ends 5 in the moral kind of writing 


Thu the oa 2 furniſhing us with Rules off 
._ : Moral 


abſent from her, as if they had never belonge 
to her? And what contrary Effects does 'h 


dhe reaſons ; now ſhe is in Tunis, and noi 
the js 47 ng away. In a Word, ſhe ſeems ne 1 


L —_ N __ I N U 8 
b 45 eee Gads i & To 4 
. 85 The Youth who fondly fits by thee, 
Ad bears, and ſees thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak, and ſweetly ſmile. | 


Tas thi ar my Soul of Reſt, 

Aud rais'd, ſuch Tumults in my Breaſt; 

For while I gar d, in Tranſport toft, 
I Breath was gone, my Voice was hft. 


My Boſom glow d; the ſubile Flame 

' Ran quick thro all my vital Frame; 

O'er my dim Eyes a Darkneſs bung; 
My Ears with hollow Murmurs rung. 


In dewy Damps my Limbs wwere cbill'd; 
My Blood with gentle Horrors tbrilld; 

| My feeble Pulſe forgot to play, 
 T fainted, funk, and dy'd away. * Philips, 


Are you not amaz'd, my Friend, to fin 
how in the ſame Moment ſhe is at a loſs fo 
her Soul, her Body, her Ears, her Tongu 
her How, her Colour, all of them as mud 


feel together? She glows, ſhe chills, ſhe rave 


e $63 £1008.” 2 
o be attacked by one alone, but by a Combi. ; 
ation of the moſt violent Paſſions. _ _ 75 
All the Symptoms of this kind are true BE 
:&s of jealous Love; but the Excellence of 
his Ode, as T bed before, conſiſts in the 
dicious Choice and Connexion of the moſt 
jotable Circumſtances. And it proceeds from 
is due Application of the moſt formidable In- 
idents, that the Poet excels ſo much in de- 
cribing Tempeſts. The Author of the Poem 
on the Armaſpians doubts not but theſe Lines 
re great and full of Terror. 


27 Pow'rs, what Madneſs ! how on Ships fo frail © 
(Tremendous Thought I) can thoughtleſs Mortals ſail ? 
For flormy Seas they quit the pleafing Plain, * 
Plant Woods in Waves, and divell amidſt the Main. 
Fur ber the Deep (a trackleſs Path) they go, 
Aud wander Oceans in purſuit of Woe. | 

No Eaſe their Hearts, no Reft their Eyes can find, © : 
On Heav'n their Lacks, and on the Waves their Mindz 
Sunk are their Spirits, while their Arms they rear, 
And Gods are n with their fruthſs Prayr. 
M. Pope. 


Nerf pn. Reader will diſcern that 
heſe Lines are florid more than terrible. "But 
ow does Homer raiſe a Deſcription, to 


ion _ one Example amongſt a thouſand F. 
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8 — E burſts upon them all- my 
Burſts as a Wave that from the Cloud impendsy 

And favelPd with Tempeſts on the Ship deſcends 3 

White are the Decks wwith Foam; the Winds al; 
| Howl &er the Maſts, and ſing thro ev'ry Shroud: 

Pale, trembling, tir d the Sailors freeze you Fears, 

Aud inſtant Death on * Wave appears, * 


F Aratus has ee a Refinement upon th 
laſt Thou Skt, and turned it thus, 


1 fender Plank preſerves them from tbeir Fit "4 


But inſtead of increaſing the Terror, he onh 
1 leſſens and refines it away; and beſides, he { 
T2 a Bound to the impending Danger, by ſaying 
3 a Plank preſerves them, thus baniſhing thet 
Deſpair. But the Poet is fo far from confinin 
the Danger of his Sailors, that he paints ther 
in a moſt deſperate Situation, while they ar 
only not ſwallow'd up in every Wave, and har 
Death before their Eyes as faſt as they eſcaiiÞ" 
it. 4 Nay more, the Danger is diſcetned i 
the very Hurry and Confuſion of the Word” 
the. Verſes: are toſs'd up and down with tht 
Ship, the Harſhneſs and Jarring of the Sylk 
bles _ us a lively Image of the Storm, ani 


on the bn ts, 
e whole Deſcription i is in itſelf a terrible and 


urious Tempeſt. 
lt is by the fame Method, that Shae 
44. 0” ſucceeded fo well in deſcribing a Wreck; 
* d Demoſthenes, where he relates * the Cans 


ſions at Athens, upon arrival of ill News. 
It was (fays he) in the Evening, &c. If I 


ace any mean, or indecent, or coarſe Ex- 
reſſion in ſo choice a Body. For ſuch Ex- 


its of Matter, which in this Edifice of Gran- 
ur entirely confound the 'fine Proportions, 
ar the Symmetry, and deform the Beauty 
the whole, ne bs | 


SECTION IT. 


THERE is another Virtue bearing great 
Ifnity to the former, which they call Am- 
fication; wheneyer (the Topics, on which we 
rite or debate, admitting of ſeyeral Begin- 
ugs, and ſeveral Pauſes in the Periods): the 
eat Incidents, - heaped one upon another, 
end by a continued Gradation to a Summit 
Grandeur ?, 7, Now this may be done to 


t 10 | Orat. de Corona, 


ay ſpeak by a Figure, they review'd the 
orces of their Subjects, and cull'd out the 
lower of them, with this Caution, not to 


reſſions are like mere Patches, or unſightly 


enoble 


3x 


32 


to manage a Paſſion, and a thouſand way 


are to move Compaſſion, or to make thing 


enoble what is familiar, to aggravate What 
wrong, to increaſe the Strength of Argumen 
to ſet Actions iti their true Light, or skilfull 


b 
i 
beſides, But the Orator muſt neyet forget ii N 
Maxim, that in things however amplif 
there cannot be Perfection, without 4 Sep 
ment which is truly ſublime; unleſs when 


appear as vile and contemptible. But in 4 
other Methods of Amplification, if you tai 
away the ſublime Meaning, you ſeparate 23 
were the Soul from the Body. For no ſoon 
are they deprived of this neceſſary Suppoſ 
but they grow dull and languid, * al th 
Vigour and Nerves. 5 ; 

What I have ſaid now differs So WII 
went immediately before. My Deſign. w 
then to ſhew, how much a judicious Choi 
and an artful Connexion of proper Inciden 
heighten a Subject. But in what manner tli 
ſort of Sublimity differs from Amp ificatid 


will ſoon appear, by exactly nn the 5 
Notion of the latter. 5 204 16 
SECTION: Xl. us 


ICAN by no means approve of the Deen 
800 which Writers of Rhetoric give I. 
_ Amp | 


wo. "oh © he SUBLIME. 1 24 
plißeation. . Amplification (lay they) 18 4 
orm of Words aggrandizing the Subject. Now 
his Definition may equally ſerve for the Sub 
ime, the. Pathetic, ' and the Application of 
Tropes, for' theſe alſo inveſt ; Diſcourſe with 
xculiar Airs of Gtandeur. In my opinion, 
hey differ in theſe. Reſpects: Sublimity con 
ts it Loftineſs; but Amplification in Num- 
der; whence the former is often viſible in one 
nglc Thought; the other cannot be diſcerned, 
ut in a Series and Chain of en Sy | 
ne upon another; 
« Amplification therefore (to give an exact 
Idea of it) is ſuch a fall and complete 
Connexion of all the particular Circum- 
ſtances inherent - in the Things theinſelyes, 
3s gives them additional Strength, by dwells 
ing ſome time upon, and progreſſively 
heightening a particular Point.“ It differs 
rom Proof in a material Article, ſince the 

d of a Proof is to eſtabliſn the Matter in 
ebate „ „ „ „ „ „ #* * # # 
The Remainder of the Authors Remarkson Ama 
cation is loft: What comes next is imperfect, 
Nit is evident from what follows, that Longi- 
us is drawing 4 Parallel between Plato and 
demoſlhenes ) „ # „ © # # # 
"lato) may be —_— to the Ocean, whoſs 

| Waters, 


e Dd 
give 
Amp! 


* 
* — x. - 


þ — 
— —(p— OW VE Sr — — at manger” 


6 


Waters, when hurried on by the Tide, oyen 


into a vaſt Extent. And in my opinion this 
the Cauſe, that the Orator (Demoſthenes) ſtrik 


flat, yet fell vaſtly ſhort 1 the impe 
Thundering of the other. 


rentianus, that Cicero and Demoſthenes (if v 


Strength, and Vehemence, that it ſeems toh 
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flow their. ordinaty Bounds, and are diff 4 


ing with more powerful might at the Paſlic 
& inflamed with fervent Vehemence, and p- 
fionate Ardour ; whilft Plato always grave, 
date, and nazjeliic, tho'. he never was 2 6 


And: k hin the ſand Feines pb 


Grecians may be admitted to ſpeak our On 
nions) differ in the Sublime. The one is at t! 
fame time grand and conciſe, the other gri 
and diffuſive. Our Demoſthenes, uttering e. 
Sentence with ſuch Force, Precipitatia 


all Fire, and bears down every thing before t 
may juſtly be reſembled to a Thunderbolt 
an Hurricane. But Cicero, like a wide Co eu 
flagration, devours and ſpreads on all; fida.. 


dis Flames are numerous, and their Heat y. 


laſting; they break out at different times i ne 
different Quarters, and are nouriſhed up to 
raging Violence by ſucceffive Additions of pr 
per Fuel. I muſt not however pretend 
judge in this caſe ſo well as you. But = 
OY 25s C7 = 8 Seaſc 


zn the Su ru. 


"IS the Paſſions, and whenever the Audience 
15 re to be ſtruck at once, and thrown into Con- 
F emation. And Recoutſe muſt be had to 
A h diffuſive Eloquence, as that of Cicero, 


hen they are to be ſooth'd and brought over 
y gentle and ſoft Inſinuation. Befides, this 
iffuſe kind of Eloquence is moſt proper for 


FI ll familiar T opics, for Perorations, Digreſo- 
(it oss, for eaſy Narrations or pompous Amuſe- 


ents, for Hiſtory, for ſhort Accounts of the 
Pperations of Nature, and Muay other forts. 


SECTION XIII. 


[tation 110 leave this Digreſſion. Tho Plaros 
to Mgtile particularly excels in Smoothneſs, and an 
fore Icy and peaceable Flow of the Words, yet 
either does it want an Elevation and Gran- 
eur; and of this you cannot be ignorant, as 


depullic. © Thoſe Wretches (ſays he) who 
never have experienced the Sweets of Wiſs 
dom and Virtue, but ſpend all their Time 
in Revels and Debauches, ſink downwards 
way aſter Day, and make their whole Life 


OY * Platoy 1, > Di 586. edit, Steph. 


aſon of applying fo forcible and intenſs 4 
ublime, as that of Demaſibenes, is, in the ſtrong. 
forts of Diſcourſe, in vehement Attacks up- 


ou have read the following Paſſage in his 


D 2 e 
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C one continued Series of Errors. They te 
« yer have the Courage to lift the Eye up 


4 and Exceſs. So that hurried on by the 
« yoracious and inſatiable Appetites; they a 


„ ther with Hoofs and Horns of Steel, ani 


—_ — 

2 2 

— 
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Scope of all our Labours, 
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« watds towards Truth, they never felt any 
& the leaſt Tnclination to it. They taſte n 
&« real or ſubſtantial Pleaſure, but reſembling 
« ſo many Brutes, with Eyes always fix d o 
the Earth, and intent upon their lodden I 
ce bles, they pamper themſelyes up in Luxuy 


ca, — 5 Mus 


& continually running and kicking at one ano. 


are embrued in perpetual Slaughter.” 

This excellent Writer, if we can but reſoln 
to follow his Guidance, opens here before u 
another Path, beſides thoſe already mention! 
which will carry to the true — 
what is this Path?—Why, an Imitation 2 
Emulation of the greateſt Orators and 
that ever flouriſhed. And let this, my Brien 
be our Ambition z be this the fix'd and laft ing 


For hence it is, that numbers of Imitatc 


are raviſh'd and trariſported by a Spirit nanu 


their own, 2 like the Pythian Prieſteſs, whe 
ſhe approaches the facred Tripod. There 
if Fame ſpeaks true, a Chaſm in the E 


ſh 
lik 


from whence erhalt divine Evaporations, whid ten 


impregnak 


on the SUBLIME. 
mpregnate her on a ſudden with the Inſpira- 
ye upon of her God, and canſe in her the Utter- 
It  anphnce of Oracles and Predictions. So, from the 
iſte nublime Spirit of the Ancients, there ariſe ſome 
bling hne Effluvia, like Vapours from the . ſacred | 
x'd A Vents, which work themſelyes inſenſibly into 
en Ihe Breaſts of Imitators, and fill thoſe, who 
uxunhaturally are not of a tow'ring Genius, with 
 therMhe lofty Ideas and Fire of others. Was He- 
ey ar aahtus alone the conſtant Imitator of Homer i 
e ano. Na: 3 Ste/ichorus and Archilochus imitated him 
vore than Herodotus; but Plato more than all 
f them; who, from the copious Homeric Foun- 
reſolnWain, has drawn a thouſand Riyulets to cheriſh 
fore uſſſÞnd improve his own Productions. Perhaps 


tion (Where might be a Neceſſity of my producing 
* ome. Examples of ue bd not FI : 


MN andWlone it to my Hand. 

| N or is ſuch Proceeding to be look*d upon as 
rien Plagiariſm, but, in Methods conſiſtent with 
laſtingWhe niceſt Honour, an Imitation of the fineſt 
icces, or copying out thoſe bright Originals. 
itato Neither do I think, that Plato would have ſo 
it nd IT uch embelliſhed his Philoſophical Tenets 
whelvith the florid Expreſſions of Poetry, 4 had 
ere ie not been ambitious of entering the Liſts, 
arthihlike a youthful Champion, and ardently con- 
whidſgtending for the Prize with Homer, who had a 
egnay 48 * 5 —— eee 
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long time engroſs'd the Admiration of tu 
World. The Attack was perhaps too' raſh 
the Oppoſition perhaps had too much the * 
of Enmity, but yet it could ys ny 
Advantage; for, as Heſiod ſays, 


. Such brave Contentian works the Good f Men, 


A greater Prize than the Glory and Re, 
-pown of the Ancients can never be contende 
for, where Victory crowns with never- dyiq 
Applauſe, when even a Defeat, in ſucha om 
petition, 1 1s attended with Honou r. 


SECTION xlv. 


of F eyer therefore we are engaged in 
Work, which requires a Grandeur of Stile an 
exalted Sentiments, would it not then be 
uſe to raiſe in ourſelves ſuch Reflexions 
theſe ? — How in this caſe would Homer 
or Plato, or Demoſthenes, have raiſed thei 
Thoughts? Or if it be, hiſtorical, Hon 
would Thucydides ? For theſe celebrated Pet 
ſons, being propoſed by us for our Pattern and 
Imitation, will in ſome degree lift up our Soul 
to the Standard of their own Genius, It wi 
be yet of greater uſe, if to the preveling Re 
_ we 0 thels — What n o_ 


— 


' Held, in d & biden 7 yer. 4 


© on #e SUBLIME, 
or Damoſthenas have thought of this Piece? or, 


ſuch a Theatre and Tribunal, to fit on our own 
Compoſitions, and ſubmit them to a Scrutiny, 
in which ſuch celebrated Heroes muſt preſide 
as our Judges, and be at the ſame time our 


may yield moſt powerful Incitements, if we 
rity form of this Work, and of me the Au- 


compoling, apprehends that his Performance 
may not be able to ſurvive him, the Produ- 
ctions of a Soul, vhoſe Views are ſo ſhort and 
confined, that it cannot. promiſe itſelf the Efteem 
and Applauſe of ſucceeding Ages, muſt needs 
be imperfect and abortive. 


SE C 'T 10 N XV. 
VISIONS, which by ſome are called 
Images, contributs very much, my dearcſt 
Vouth, to the Weight, Magnificence, and 


Image is generally given to any Idea, however 
repreſented in the Mind, which is communi- 
cable to othets by Diſcourſe; but a more pary 


Evidence. There is yet another M otiy e, which 


thor? For if any one, in the Moments of 


Forte of compoſitions. The Name of an 


what Judgment would they have paſs'd upon 
it? It is really a. noble Enterprize, to frame . 


ask ourſelves, What Character will Poſte- 


0 _—_ Senſe of it has now prevailed: „When Bs 


. a x * the 
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6. the Imagination is ſo warm'd and affected, 
{ that you ſeem to behold yourſelf the very 
“Things you are deſcribing, and to diſplay 

| 6 them to the life en the __ = an Av: 
6. dience.” © 
You cannot be eng that rhetorical and 
poetical Images have a different Intent. The 

| Deſign of a poetical Image is Surprize, that of 
a rhetorical is Perſpicuity. However to mom 


and ſtrike the hs e is #Delign: common 
to both. 


3 Pity tl Offori , Mpther, nor 11 „ 
 Thoſt vengeful Furies to torment thy Son: 8 
f What borrid Sights ! how glare their bloody Eyes | 
How twiſting Suakes curl round their venow'd Heads! 
hi deadly Wrath the hiſing Monſters riſe, ' | : 
Forward they Hei. ds dart ont, and Sg around me. 7 


And again, | 
1 — ne whiter ful fp? 


7 
The Poet here actually. faw the Furies) with 7 
the Eyes of his Imagination, and has com- 5 
pell'd his Audience to fee what he beheld: hun- I 2 
E 

H 


ſelf. Euipides therefore has labour'd very 
much i in his Tragedies to deſcribe the two Paſ- | 
Hons of Madneſs _w RE and an _ B 


a 255: | . x? 
T Earp — Tar, ver. 458 15 | 


U 


on the S U B LIM E. 
much better in theſe, than (if 1 am not 


niſtaken) in any other. Sometimes indeed 
ſplayſWc boldly aims at Images of different kinds. 


or tho' his Genius was not naturally great, 
et in many Inſtances he even forced it up to 
e true Spirit of Tragedy; and that he may 
ways riſe where his Subject demands it (to | 
orow an Alluſion from the Poet) 0 


Lad by bis Tail bis beaving Sides incite | 
His Courage, and provoke himſelf for Fight: 


bl 


The foregoing Aſſertion is evident from that. 


aſſage, where Sol Me the Reins of his Cha- 


Nrive on, but. cautious 2 the „ nn Ar; I 
"That hot unmoiſtend Region of the * 
— Bb a | 


da little after, 


2 Thence let the Pleiads point thy wary Courſe. 
with Thus poke the God. TH impatient Youth with haſte 
com- Sꝛatches the Reins, and vaults into the Seat. 
him- if He farts ; the Courſers, whom the laſhing Whip” 
very I Excites, ouiftrip the Winds, and whirl the Car 

„ Paſ- Hb thro the airy Void. Behind the Sire, 

xeeds Barne on his Planetary Steed, Prerfues 1 
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2 U. ver. 1. 44 Two hauf Bright, 


% 
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Vb Eye intent; and warns him with his Vaict, 


Who would not * that the Soul of 
708 mounted the Chariot along with the K f 
der, that it ard as well in Danger, as 
þ Rapidity of Flight with the Horſes? For, h 
he not been hurried on with equal Arda 
thro' all this ethereal: Courſe, he could n 
ver have conceived ſo grand an Image of i 


There are ſome N Images in his 7 3 Cg 
4471 58 7. 


2 martial Trajne ans, „Er. | 


LEſchylus has made bold Attempts i in noſ 
and truly heroic Images; as, in one of bis Ti 
gedies, the ſeven Commanders againſt 25 
without betraying the leaft ſign of Pity or 1 
gret, bind themſelves 5 Oath not to ſur 
Ereocles- | e 


4 The Seven, a warkke E as c, 
Stood round, and wer the brazen Shield they hat 
Into the foaming Gore, with Osths invoRd.:  . 
Mars, and Enyo, and blood hirfling Tour. 


gometimes indeed the Thou ghts of this A 


thor are too grols, rough, and e 
88 . Eurit 


ls edt. 
uripides bimſelß ſpurr'd on too iſt by Emu- 
ztioN, ventures | even to the brink ef like 
perfeRtions. | In Zifehytus the Palace of Lys 
rous is ſurptizingly affeQed Sat tho Fas. 

carance-of Bacchus- re 


7 be frantic "Dung and: roaring Ra m_ 
Reel io and fro, ” alis with > Rage diving, © f 


Euripides bas the ſame, Thought, Fw he 


a turn d it id much more Softneſs and 

ret; en d 9 
8 3 Ca A” - 
e vocal Mount a E's 


And echoes back the Bacchanalian Cries. 37 1 ads 


| Sophocles has ſuceeeded nobly in his Images 
then he deſcribes his Oædipus in all the Age 
le 10. approaching Death; and burying him- 
in the midſt of a prodigious Tempeſt; 
12 he gives us a Sight of the * Apparition = 

f Achilles upon his Tomb, at the 


F the. Greets from Troy. But 1 know ner, 
bether any one has deſcribed that Appari 
Jon, more divinely than 2 Simonides. To quote 


I theſe Inſtances at large would be endleſs - 
To return: Images in Poetry are pull'd to 3 
abulous Execs, quite ſurpaſſing che und 
e Probability ; whereas in Oratory, their 
Fauty conſiſts in the moſt exact Fropriety and 


LA SGT. 
© niceſt Truth: and ſublime Excurſions are ah 
ſurd and impertinent, when - mingled wit 
Fiction and Fable, where Fancy ſallies out ir 
to direct Impoſſibilities. Vet to Exceſſes l 
theſe, our able Orators (kind Heaven mak 
them really ſuch!) are very much adde 
With the Tragedians, they behold the ta 
menting Furies, and with all their Sagaci 


0 never find out, that when  Oreftes « exclaims, 


* Looſe 1 me, thou Fury, bet me go, Tl menge; 
Cloſe you embrace, to plunge me headlong down 
Juto tb. Abyſs of. Tartarus , 


the Image had ſeiz d his Fancy, beck * 
mad Fit * him, and he was actual] 
raving. 

What then is 8 wh true Ui of ee N 
Oratory ? 2 They are capable, in abundance Mat 
cafes, to add both Nerves and Paſſion to aii 
Speeches. For if. the Images beskilfully bleni eu 
ed with the Proofs and Deſcriptions, — ; 
only perſuade, but ſubdue an Audience. 
any one, ſays a great Orator, ſhould hea; 1 
< a ſudden Out- cry before the Tribum 
* whilſt . another brings the New, | that; th... 
« Priſon is burſt open, and the Captir 
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* ſeaped, * Man, either vn or ol 
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"ok the SUBLIME, 
would be of fo abject a Spirit, as to deny 
his utmoſt Aſſiſtance. But if amongſt this 
Hurry and Confuſion, another ſhould ar- 
rive, and cry out, This is the Author of 
theſe Diſorders — the miſerable accuſed, 
unjudged, and unſentenced, would PO 
on the Spot.” | 
So Hyperides, when he was accuſed of paſſ- 
g an illegal Decree, for giving Liberty to 
laves, after the Defeat of Cheronea; It was 
not an Orator, ſaid he, that made this De- 
cree, but the Battle of Chæronca. At the 
ame time, that he exhibits Proofs of his legal 
roceedings, he intermixes an Image of the 
attle,: and by that Stroke of Art, quite paſſes 
he Bounds of mere Perſuaſion. Tt is natural 
o us, to hearken always to that, which is ex- 
raordinary and ſurprizing ; whence it is, that 
ve regard not the Proof, ſo much as the Gran- 
eur and Luſtre of the Image, which quite 
lipſes the Proof itſelf, This Biaſs of the 
lind has an eaſy Solution; ſince, when two 
bench Things are blended together, the ſtrong- 
t will attract to itſelf all the Virtue and Fn 
"Wicacy of the weaker. | 
' Theſe Obſervations will, I fancy; be e Laſh 
ent, concerning that Sublime, which belc 
o the See and takes its riſe either from an 
Eleva- 


LONGIN U:S 
Elevation of Thought, a Choice and 


 mexion of proper. Incidents, ung frat, f 
| was or Images. 


| P A R - £ W;. — Ra 

' THE Pathetic, which the aka. gect. yi 

laid down for the ſecond Source of the 0 

lime, is omitted here, ' becauſe it was roſa 
| for a 12 Treatiſe. See Se. ab. 11 f 


PART II. 
8 ECTION XVI. 


THE Topic that comes next in ak 
that of Figures; for theſe, when judicioul 
| uſed, conduce not a little to Greatneſs, | Bi 
fince it would be tedious, if not infinite L 
bour, exactly to deſcribe all the Specics q 
them, I ſhall inſtance only ſome few of thol 
which contribute moſt to the Elevation 
the Stile, on purpoſe to ſhew, that we h 
not a greater Streſs upon them n is by 
| their due. 

Demoſthenes is producing Proofs of ble up 
right Behaviour, whilſt in publick Employ 
Now which is the moſt natural Method 
Hoing this? (You. were not in the wrong 
een when you couragiouſly yentura 


cc yo I ; 


on the SUBLIME. 


4 ol Safety of Greece, of which you have do- 

j meſtic illuſtrious Examples. For neither 
_- WH vere they in the wrong, who fought at Ma- 

. _ WH 74407, who fought at Salamis, who fought 

ct. iat Platæg.) Demoſibenes takes another 
6. WMourſe, and fill'd as it were with ſudden In- 


ration, and tranſported by a God-like 
armth, he thunders out an. Oath by the 
hampions of Greece : © You were not in the 
wrong, no, you were not I ſwear, by thoſe 
noble Souls, who were fo laviſh of their 
Lives in the Field of Marathon, (c. 
le ſeems, by this figurative manner of ſwear- 
b, which I call an Apoſtrophe, to have dei- 
ed their noble Anceſtors; at the ſame time 
aſtructing them, that they ought to ſwear 
y Perſons, who fell ſo gloriouſly, as by fo 
any Gods. He ſtamps into the Breaſts of 
is Judges, the generous Principles of thoſe 
pplauded Patriots; and by transferring what 
as naturally a Proof, into a ſoaring Strain of 
e Sublime and the ' Pathetic, firengthened 
uy * ſuch a ſolemn, ſuch an unuſual and re- 
dlohutable Oath, be inſtils that Balm into their 
3 1 mp Refle- | 
5 und afluages the Smart of . | 


> Ora. De Corona, p- 124- — 5 


your Lives, in fighting for the Liberty and 


6 F4 
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He breathes new Life into them by his art 
Eticomiums, and teaches them to ſet asg 
4 Value on their - unſucceſsful ugs i 
with Philip, as on the Victories of Marathi 
and Salamis. In ſhort, by the ſole Applialf 
tion of this Figure, he violently ſeizes the I 
your and Attention of his Audi ience, 
compels them to acquieſce in the Eu 
they cannot blame the Undertaking. 

Some would inſinuate, that the Hint of tt 
Oath was taken from theſe Lines of * Zpoli 


No! by my Labours in that glorious * Field, 
Their fo ſhall not produce my Diſcomens. 


But the Grandeur confifts not in the b 
| Applicition of an Oath, but in applying it i 
the proper Place, in a pertinent manner, 
the exacteſt Time, and for the ſtrongeſt Re 
ſons. Yet iti Eupolis there is nothing but 
Oath, and that addreſs'd to the Athenians 
a time they were fluſh'd with Conqueſt, a 
conſequently did not require Conſolation, | 
fides, the Poet did not ſwear by Heroes, whd 
he had before deified himſelf, and there! 
raiſe Sentiments in the Audience worthy | 
ach Virtue; but deviated from thoſe illuf 
ous 28880 Shot "ventured their Lives for th 
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an the SUBLIME; 


J art oudtry, to ſwear by an inanimate Object, the 
attle, In Demoſthenes, the Oath is addreſs'd 


y the vanquiſhed, to the end that the Defeat 


me a clear Demonſtration that they had done 
cir Duty, it gives occaſion for an illuſtrious 
xample, it is an Oath artfully addreſs'd, 4 
| Encomium, fhd a moving Exhortation: 
ind whereas this Objection might be throw 
i his way, « You ſpeak of à Defeat partly 
occaſion d by your own ill Condi, andi 
then "yu ſwear by thoſe celebrated Victd- 
fies; the Orator took care to weigh All 


rings them off with Security and Honor. 
rom which ptuderit Conduct we may infer, 
at Sobriety and Moderation muſt be obſerv- 
d, in the warmeſt Fits of Fire and Tranſport. 
n ſpeaking of their Anceſtors he ſays, © Thoſe 
who ſo brayely expoſed themſelves to dan- 
ger in the Plains of Marathon, thoſe who 
were in the naval Engagements near Sala- 
mis and Artemiſium, and thoſe who fought 
at Platææ; induſtriouſly ſuppreſſing tlie 
ery mention of the Events of thoſe Battles, 


tp to that of Chæronca. Upon which ae- 


Cherones may be no longer regarded by 
e Athenians as a Misfortune:; It is at one 


is Words in the Balances of Art, and ther&by 


cauſe they were ſucceſsful, and quite opp6- 


10 f 


$ * 
8 83 * - 
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30 
cCiount he anticipates all Objections, by imm 
diately ſubjoining, © all whom, 2Z#/chines, t. 


Sentence lies no Appeal; and much more, 
before a Tyrant, a Monarch, or any one it 


mention in the ſhorteſt manner: Figures n a 
turally impart aſſiſtance to, and on the oth 
fide receive it again, in a wonderful mann 


* 0 . i i 2 
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City honoured with à public Funeral, 1 
e becauſe they purchaſed Victory with the 
e Lives, but becauſe __ loſt thoſe for the 
« ae, A 


SECTION XVIL 


I ͤmuſt not in this Place, my Friend, on 
an Obſeryation of my own, which I 13 


from ſublime Sentiments. And I'll now ſhe 
where, and by what means, this is done. 
A too frequent and elaborate Application 
Figures, carries with it a great Suſpfcion of 
tifice, Deceit, and Fraud, eſpecially when, 
pleading, we ſpeak before a Judge, from wd 


veſted with arbitrary Power or unbound! 
Authority. For he grows immediately angn 
if he thinks himſelf childiſhly amuſed, a 
attacked by the Quirks and Subtleties of 
wily Rhetorician. He regards the Attempt 


an Infult and Affront to his Underſtandin 


on the SUBLIME: 
ation; and tho' perhaps he may ſuppreſs his 


reſent, yet he is averſe, nay even deaf, to 
e moſt plauſible and perſuaſive Arguments 


e diſcerned that it is a Figure. 

Now a due Mixture of the Sublime and 
athetic . very much increaſes: the Force, and 
emoyes the Suſpicion, that commonly attends 
n the uſe of Figures. For veil'd, as it were, 
nd wrapt up in ſach Beauty and Grandeur, 


very. I cannot produce a better Example, 
o ſtrengthen this Aſſertion, than the preced- 
g from Demoſthenes: © T ſwear by thoſe 
noble Souls,” &c. For in what has the Ora- 
or here concealed the Figure? Plainly, in 
ts own Luftre, For as the Stars are quite 
im'd and obſcur'd, when the Sun breaks out 
all his blazing Rays, ſo the Artifices of 


perior Splendor of ſublime Thoughts. A pa- 
llcl Illuſtration may be drawn from Paint- 
g. For when ſeveral Colours of Light and 
hade are drawn upon the ſame Surface, thoſe 

F Light ſeem not only to riſe out of the 
he E 2 Tiece, 


nd ſometimes breaks out into bitter. Indig- 


rath, and ſtifle his Reſentments for the 


ey ſeem to diſappear, and ſecurely defy diſ- 


Ghetoric are entirely overſhadowed, by the 


at can be alledged. Wherefore a Figure is 
en moſt dextrouſly applied, when it cannot | 


Ray 8. 
x 
** 4 


f Piece, but eveñ to lie much nearer to th 
Sight. So the Sublime and Pathetic either by 


their own ſuperlative Luſtre, always outfſhin 
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means of a great Affinity they bear to ti 
Springs and Movements of our Souls, or h 


the adjacent Figures, whoſe Art they ſhadq 
and whoſe Appearance they coyer, in a Veil 
ſuperior Beauties. 


| SECTION XVIII. 


WH AT ſhall 1 ſay here of Queſtion i 


Interrogation? * Is not Diſcourſe enlivend 
ſtrengthened, and thrown more forcibly alon 


by this fort of Figure? © Would you, fit 


% Demoſthenes, go about the City, and d 
« mand what News? What greater News a ©: 
& there be, than that a Macedonian enſliſ 
« the Athenians, and lords it over Greet! 
& Ts Philip dead? No: but he is very fid 

“ And what Advantage would accrue to y. 
« from his Death, when as ſoon as his Half 
is laid, you yourſelves will raiſe up anoti © 
« Philip 9” And again, Þ Let us ſet fi _ 
for Macedonia. But were ſhall we land! 
“ The very War will diſcover to us the 1 
* ten and unguarded Sides of Philip. Hi harms 
_ been uttered ſimply and without Int 


—_—_ "Ing 
. Demoſth, Philip. 1ma, + Ibidem, | 
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8 
er by 
0 th 
or by 


he Majeſty requiſite to the Subject in debate. 


But as it is, the Energy and Rapidity that ap- 
ears in every Queſtion and Anſwer, and the 


ere the Objections of another Perſon, not 


Veil Wnly renders his Oration more ſublime and 


fects upon us, when it ſeems not fitted to 
he Subject by the Skill of the Speaker, but 
o flow opportunely from it. And this Me- 
hod of queſtioning and anſwering to ones ſelf, 
mitates the quick Emotions of a Paſſion in 


nd Birth, For in common Converſation, when 
my {0g are queſtion'd, they are warm'd at 


Ince, and anſwer the 5 4. put to them, 


igure of Queſtion and Anſwer is of wonder- 
ul efficacy in prevailing upon the Hearer, 
d impoſing on him a Belief, that thoſe 
bings, which are ſtudied and laboured, are 
Ittered without Premeditation, in the Heat 
nd Fluency of Diſcourſe. — | What 


LE 10 


nain'd and impenfect, but tis evident from the 


1* fo add another Inſtance of the * of this 
E 3 1 Figure 


pation, it would have fallen vaſtly ſhort of 


r 


uick Replies to his own Demands, as if they 


ofty, but more plauſible and probable. For 
e Pathetic then works the moſt ſurprizing 


ith Earneſtneſs and Truth. And thus this 


Morus here is the beginning of a Sentence now = 


ew Words yet remaining, that the Author was 


| 
: 
1 
| 
* 
1 


H Figure from Herodotus.] 
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| s E C T 2 0 N XIX. 
| 4 * * * * * :*% [The begipning 
this Section is loſt, but the Senſe is eaſily ſup 
pied from what immediately follows.) Anoth ed. 
great Help in attaining Grandeur, is baniſh 
ing the Copulatives at a proper Seafon, Fo 
Sentences, artfully diveſted of Conjundction 70 
drop ſmoothly down, and the Periods at 
poured along in ſuch a manner, that the 
ſeem to outſtrip the very Thought of thay: 7 
Speaker. © Then, ſays Xenophon, * cloſing: v 
« their Shields together, they were puſn . ;: 
CC they fought, they ſlew, they were ſlain . 


i Eurylachus in Homer . + jg! 
We went, Ulyſſes! (ſuch was 157 Command) 9 
Pyro the lone Thicket, and the deſart Land. 

A Palace in a woody Vale we found, 


Grown wi dark "os and with Shades * 
W. Popemedi 


For Words of t this ſort diſſevered from on tions 
another, and yet uttered at the fame tim ; Ve 
_ enen cy with them the E m 

erg 


„Rerum Græc. p. 219. ed. Oxon, & in Orat: da 
+ Ot. *. Vs 251. | 


\ 


on the SUBLIME. 55 
» os) and Marks of, a: Confternation, which at 
„ cce reſtrains and accelerates the Words. 80 
_ kilfully has Hon er rejected ehr Cane | 


SECTION XX. 


BUT nothing ſo effectually moves, 28 is aheap 
of Figures combined, together. For * when 
wo or three are linked together i in firm Con- | 
deracy, - they communicate Strength, Effi- _ 
cy, and Beauty to one another. So in De- 1 
t heues Oration againſt Midias, the Aſyn⸗ | : 
letons are blended and mix d together with - 15 
= Repetitions and lively Deſcription, © There 1 

dare ſeyeral Turns in the Geſture, in the = 
Look, in the Voice of the Man, who docs vl 
Violence to another, Which it is impoſſible for Un 
the Party that ſuffers ſuch Violence, to ex- _— 
* preſs.” And that the. courſe of his Oration 
icht not languiſh or grow dull by a further | 
Progreſs i in the ſame Track (for Calmneſs and 1 
Scdateneſs attend always upon Order, but the Pa- 
hetic always rejects Order, becauſe i ir throws the 
Soul into Tranſport and Emotion). he paſſes im- 
mediately to new Aſyndetons and freſh Repeti- = 
onf1005-——< in the Geſture, in the Look, in the [ 
in Voice - when like a Ruffian, when like an Ene» 
e EA my, when with his FH, when cathe he — 
erg E 4 The 
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The effect of theſe Words upon his Judges, i 
like that of the Blows of him who made the 
Aſſault; the Strokes fall thick upon one ano. Nor 
ther, od theis very Souls are ſubdued by ſo 
violept an Attack. Afterwards, he charge 
again with all the Force and Impetuoſity of 
Hurricanes : 200 When with his Fiſt, when on 
4 the Face. Theſe Things affect, the ar 
1 Things exaſperate Men unuſed to ſuch Out. 
« rages. No body in giving a Recital of theſe 
“Things can expreſs the Heinouſneſs of 
« them.” By frequent Variation, he every 
where preſerves the natural Force of his Re. 
petitions and Aſyndetons, ſo that with hin 
Order ſeems always diſordered, and Diſorde 
carries with it a ſyrptizing e 


s EC TION XXI. 


TO illuftrate the foregoing Obſervation, let 
us imitate the Stile of Jſocrates, and infer 
the Copulatives in this Paſſage, wherever they 
may ſeem requiſite, © Nor indeed js one Ob- 
Fe ſervation to be omitted, that he who com- Pear 
© mits Violence on another, may do many thoſ 
« Things, Ce. — firſt in his Geſture, then in 
« his Cou ntenance, and thirdly in his Voicg 
6« which, Ge. And if you proceed to inſert 
che Conjundtions, you wil find, that by! 

Tnoothin 
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Breaks by ſuch Additions, what was before 


> the 
 Woccibly, ſurprizingly, irreſiſtibly pathetical, will 


ano- 


y o 


arges 

* imbs of Racers, is to deprive them of active 
n o Motion and the Power of Stretching. In like 
theft nanner the Pathetic, when embaraſſed and 
Out. ntangled in the Bonds of Copulati ves, cannot 
theſtubſiſt without difficulty. It is quite depriv'd 


or Liberty in its Race, and diveſted of that 
very 
Re. 
bin 
der 


nt it is diſcharged. 


SECTION XXII. 


HYPERBATONS alfo are to be rank'd 
mong the ſerviceable Figures. An Hyperba- 


nd it is a Figure ſtamped as it were with the 
ueft Image of a moſt forcible Paſſion. 
wen Men are aQtuated either by Wrath, or 
Fear, or Indignation, or Jealouſy, or any of 
thoſe numberleſs Paſſions incident to the 


are ſtill upon forming new Reſolutions, and 
| breaking thro' Meaſures before concerted, with- 


moothing the Roughneſs, and filling up the 


oſe all its Energy and Spirit, will have all its. 
ire immediately extinguiſhed, To bind the 


Impetuoſity, by which it Aike the very "my 


ton is a tranſpoſing of Words or Thoughts 
out of their natural and grammatical Order, 


214 10 Mind, ' which cannot be reckoned up, they 
ice,FfluRuate here, and there, and every where; 


N 
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- 
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which is the Portion of Slaves, nay Fug 


Labour will be of no long continuance ; i 


| ſolution: So that, by this Flux and Reflux o 
guage, and their manner of Expreſſion a thoy 
Imitation of theſe Tranſpoſitions gives thy 
moſt celebrated Writers the greateſt Reſen 
blance of the inward Workings of Natur, 


ſummate, when it ſeems to be Nature; ani 


thus in a Tranſpoſition : © For our Affairs an 
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out any apparent Reaſon : Still unfixed and 
undetermined, their Thoughts are in perpetual 
Hurry, till, toſſed as it were by ſome unſtable 
Blaft, they ſometimes return to their firſt R. 


Paſfion, they alter their Thoughts, their Lan. 


ſand times. Hence it comes to paſs, that 3 a 


For Art may then be termed perfect and con 


Nature then ſucceeds beſt, when ſhe conce: 
what Aſfiſtance ſhe receives from Art. 
In Herodotus, * Diony/ins the“ Phocean ſpeak 


« come to their Criſis; now is the importa 
„Moment, Ioniaus, to ſecure your Liberty, 
« or to undergo that Cruelty and Oppreſſio 


“tive Slaves. Submit yourſel ves then to Ta 
& and Labour for the preſent. This Toil anl 


& will defeat your Enemies; and guard you 
« Freedom.” The natural Order was this 
“oO lonians, now is the Time to ſybou 

| 6 ; 


Herd. I. 6. C. 17 WT 


on the 8 UBLT uE. 
come to their, Criſis,” Ge. But as he 


er having thrown. them into Conſternation, 
bjoins it; it ſeems, as if Fright had hindered 
Wim, at ſetting out, from paying due Civility to 
is Audience. In the next place, he inverts 
he Order of the Thoughts. Before he ex- 
orts them to “ ſubmit to Toit and Labour“ 


nuſt be undergone, © Your Affairs (ſays he) 
are come to their Criſis,” — ſo, that his 


nayoidably from him. 

But Thucydides is ftill more of a perfect 
aſter in that ſurprizing Dexterity of tranſ- 
poſing and inverting the Order of thoſe Things, 
hich ſeem naturally united and inſeparable. 
Demoſthenes indeed attempts not this ſo often 
Ws 7hucydides, yet he is more diſcreetly liberal 
f this kind of Figure than any other Writer, 
Ine ſeems to invert the very Order of his 
WDiſcourſe, and what is more, to utter every 
hing extempore ; fo that by means of his long 


| onducts them thro? all the intricate Mazes of 
is Diſcourſe; Frequently arreſting his Thoughts 


to Toil and Labour, for your Affairs are 


ranſpoſed the Salutation, Ioniaus, and af 


for that is the end of his Exhortation) he 
nentions the Reaſon why Labour and Tvil 


Words ſeem not premeditated, but to be forced 


ranſpoſitions he drags his Readers along, and 


3 


59 


60 


ſions into different Subjects, and intermingle 


this means he gives his Audience a kind « 


Words ſingular in form may be diſcerned all 


At length aſter a long Ramble, he very pert- 


ſpects, more grand and affecting. And to what 


Caſe, Perſon, Number, Gender, n nl 
enliven the Stile! 


LONGINUS 
in the midſt of their Career, he makes Excuis 


feyeral ſeemingly unneceſſary Incidents : B/ 


Anxiety, as if he had loft his Subject, and for 
got what he was about; and fo ſtrongly en 
gages their Concern, that they tremble for and 
bear their Share in the Dangers of the Speaker 


nently, but unexpectedly, returns to his Subjec 
and raiſes the Surprize and Admiration of al 
by theſe daring, but happy Tranſpoſitions. The 
Plenty of Examples, which every where occu 
in his Orations, will be my Excuſe for giving 
no ©; append Inflance. 


SECTION XXIII. 


THOSE Figures, which are called FA 
Iyptotes, as alſo : Colleftions, 3 Changes, and 
+ Gradations, are (as you know, my Friend) 
well adapted to Emotion, and ſerviceable in ad- 
orning, and rendering what we lay, in all Re- 


an amazing degree dos Changes either of Time 


As to Change of N umbers, I aſſert, that i cone 


tie 


on the SUBLIME. 


uch Singulars are highly ornamental. 


Aung the Shores an endleſs Crowd appear, 
IWhoſe Noiſe and Din and Shouts confound the Ear. 


But Plurals are moſt worthy of Remark, be- 
auſe they impart a greater Magnificence to 
he Stile, and by the Copiouſneſs of Number 


ords of Oedipus in Sophocles : * 


— Ob! Nuptials, Nuptials! . 

You firt producd, and fince our fatal Birth 

Have mix*d our Blood, and all our Race confounded, 
Blended in borrid and inceſtuous Bonds 

See! - Fathers, Brothers, Sons, a dire Alliance! 
See! Siſters, Wives and Mothers | all the Names, 
That &er from Luſt or Inceſt cou d ariſe. 


; 


All theſe Terms denote on the one ſide 05 
pus only, arid on the other Focaſta. But the 
Number, thrown into the Plural, ſeems to niul- 
tply the Misfortunes of that unfortunate Pair. 
80 another Poet has made uſe of the ſame Me- 
thod of Increaſe, 


Then Hectors and Sarpedons ſued forth. 


Of this Figure is that Expreſſiori of Plato 
concerning the Athenians, quoted by me in 


| Re 


gat in 
ed all 


the * Ocdip. Tyran. ver, 1417.0 


e Vigour and Efficacy of Plurals, and that 


vive it more Emphaſis and Grace. So the 


my 


61 


Miletus, the whole Theatre was melte 


L ON GIN US 
my other Writings. * For neither- do the Phi 
« lops's, nor the Cadmus's, nor the Zig yptusy 
« nor the Danaus's dwell here with us, nd 
« indeed any others of barbarous Deſcent, bu 
« we ourſelyes, Grecians entirely, not havin 
& our Blood debaſed by Barbarian Mixtura 
« dwell here alone, Sc. + When the Word 
are thus confuſedly thrown into Multitude 
one upon another, they excite in us great 

and more elevated Ideas of Things. Yet-r 
cCourſe is not to be had to this Figure on all 0c 
caſions, but then only, when the Subject wi 
admit of an Amplification, an Enlargemen 
Hyperbole, or Paſſion, either one or mor 
7 For to hang ſuch Trappings to _ Paſſig 
is highly Pedantic. 


SECTION XXIV. 


ON the contrary alſo, Plurals reduced an 
contraQed into Singulars have ſometimes mud 
Grandeur and Magnificence. * © Beſides, : 
« Peloponneſus was at that Time rent into Fa 
« tions And, © At the Repreſentation « 
& Phrynicus T. ragedy, called, The Siege 0 


cc Into Tears g. For uniting thus one com C! 
_ 7 


+ Plato in Meneſceno p- 246. ed. Par: ; 
Pemoſth. Orat. de Corona, p. 17. ed. Ox. 


$- Herod, I. 6. c. 21. — 


on the SUBLIME. 


ur Diſcourſe more nervous and ſolid. But the 


ie ſame Cauſe, which is, the unexpected 
hange of a Word into its oppoſite Number. 
or when Singulars occur, unexpeQedly to 


nd unforeſeen Change, to contract Plurals in 


ark. of a pathetic Speaker. 
SECT IO N XXV. 


ally preſent, and in the moment of Action, 
ſou no longer relate, but diſplay, the very Ac- 
on before the Eyes of your Readers. A 
Soldier, ſays Xenophon®, falls down under 


d an 
muck 
. 
) Fac 
on 0 
. 
neltec 
Coll 


ple 


foot, wounds him in the Belly with his 
Sword. The Horſe, impatient of the Wound, 
flings about and throws off Cyrus. He falls 


rakes uſe of this Figure. 
8 E CTION XXVI. 


* Xenophon De Cyii inſtitut. I. 7. 


pleat N umber out of ſeveral diſtinct, renders 


© cauty, in each of theſe Figures, ariſes from 


multiply them into Plurals, and by a ſudden 


ne Singular ſounding and emphatical, is the 


WHEN you introduce Things paſt as ac- 


ru Horſe, and being trampled under 


to the Ground,” Thucydides very frequently 


CHANGE of Perſons has alſo a = 
erful Effect, in ſetting the very Things before 
r wa 


rr 


r 1 


3 2 
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L Oo NGIN US 
our Eyes, and making the Hearer think hi 


ſelf actually preſent and concern 'd in Danger 
when he is only attentive to a | Recital 
them. 


No Force could vangu Js them = woul#'f bai 
 thought,, W | 
No Toil fatigue, fo farioufy they fought * Fen 


And fo Aratus, +. 


© put not-thou to Sea in that Jad Month ! 


And this Paſſage of Herodotus ||: © Ya 
c ſhall fail upwards from the City Elephani 
«* ga, and at length you will arrive upon al 
vel Coaſt, —— After you have travelled on 
e this Tract of Land, you ſhall go on bo 
< another Ship, and fail two Days, and | 
cc you will arrive at a great City, call'd Mery 
You ſee, my Friend, how he carries you 3: 
Imagination along with him in this Excurſion 3 
how he conducts it thro? the different Scen 
making eyen Hearing Sight ! And all BRA Pa 
ſages, directly addreſſed to the Hearers, m 
them fancy themſelves actually preſent in ey: 
Occurrence. But when you addreſs your i 
courſe, not in general to all, but to one in p 
ticular, as hefe, “ 


o tl 
mes 
tice 
his 
und 
Ms, 


; mad. 0. ver; 698. + Arati Phenom. v. 287. [ 
tod. i 2. E. 29. 1 Iliad. 5. ver. 85. 7 · 


1 


on the SUBLIME. 

* You could not ſee, ſo fierce Tydides rag d, 
Whether 1 Greece or Ilion be engag d. 5 

| . Pope. 


upon his Paſſions, but fill him with a more 
earneſt Attention, and a more anxious Impa- 
tience for the Eyent. 


SECTION XXV. 


SOM E TIMES when a Writer is Gying 
ny thing of a Perſon, he brings him i in, by a 
udden Tranſition, to ſpeak for himſelf This 
iure produces a vehement and lively Pa- 
etic. 


i Now Hector, with loud Voice, renew'd their Toils, 
Bad them aſſault the Ships and leave the Spails 

But whom T find at diſtance from the Fleet, 

He from this vengeful Arm his Death ſhall meet. + 


o through with decently, the Poet here aſ- 
nes to himſelf, but, without any previous 
tice, claps this abrupt Menace into the Mouth 


Funded, had he ftop'd to put in, Hector ſpoke 
Ws, or FS + ? But now the quickneſs of the 


＋ lliad. o. ver. 346. 


By this Addreſs, you not t only ſtrike more 


That part of the Narration, which he could 


his angry Hero. How flat muſt it have 


F y ranſition | 


 LONGINUS : 
Tranſition outſtrips the very de of the 
Poet. 
Upon which Aeneas, this Figure is then 
moſt ſeaſonably applied, when the . preſling 
Exigency of Time will not admit of any Stop 
or Delay, but. even inforces a Tranſition fron 
Perſons to Perſons, as in this Paſſage of * He 
catæus : Ceyx very much troubled at theſ 
Proceedings, immediately commanded al 
the Deſcendents of the Heraclidæ to depu 
& his Territories, For I am unable to afſi 
„ you. To prevent therefore your own De 


.y => 111 


« ſtruction, and not to involve me in yout / 
« Ruin, go feek a Retreat amongſt anoth 7 
People. | | BF; 
Demoſthenes has made uſe of this Fs al 2: 
a different manner, and with much more pi 4 
fion and Volubility, in his Oration againſt 4 Di 
ſtogiton * : And ſhall not one among ya 45 
« boil with Wrath, when the Iniquity of th - 
(4 


inſolent and profligate Wretch is laid 52 
« your Eyes? This inſolent Wretch, I f 
« who — Thou moſt abandoned a : 
hen excluded the liberty of ſpeaking, ul - 
« by Bars or Gates, for theſe indeed fonif © 
© other might have buzſt.” - The T hought WA 


here leſt imperfect and unfiniſhed, and he 


£7 m0 
"A Out. prima in . p. 486. ed. Paris. 


an the Sade re; 


at once to different Perſons : & Who = thou 


d his Diſcourſe from Ariſtogiton, and ſcem- 
ingly left him, he turns again upon him, 3 and 
attacks him afreſh with more violent ſtrokes of 
Heat and Paſſion. 80 Penelope i in Finer ug 


+ The lordly \ Suitors ſend} But why "FE you 
Bring baneful Mandates from that odious Crew oh 
What ? muſt the faithful Servants of my Lord © 
Forego their Tast for them to chown the Board h 
I ſcorn their Love, and I deteſt their Sight ; 
And may they Hare thtir laſt of Feaſts to-night l 
t/by thus, ungen rous Men, devour my Sou? = 
V not thus, till be be quite undone? 
Ire i Heedieſs of him, yet timely hence retire, 
e Pi Aid fear the Vengemice of his awful Sire. 
Did not your Fathers oft bis Might commend ? 
And Children you the wond'rous Tale attend? 
Toat imur d Hero you returr'd may ſee; og 
Think but he was, and dread what be. may be, ; 


bo... ECTION xxvni. 
THAT a Periphmſis (ot Citcumlocution) 


rendered more ſweet, by the Diviſions which 


+ Odyf, H. ver. 681. 


hoſt tears his Words aſunder to addreſs them 


7 « moſt abandon'd Creature: Having divert- 


W 2 Cauſe of Sublimity; no body, I think, cari 
leny. For as in Muſick ati importatit Word 


te run harmoniouſly upon it; ſo a Petiphraſis 
Fa Feet 


LONGINUS 
| ſweetens a Diſcourſe carried on in propriety: ai 
Language, and contributes very much to the 
Ornament of it, eſpecially if there be no Jar. 
ring or Diſcord in it, but every part be judi 
ciouſly and muſically tempered. This may b. 
eſtabliſhed beyond diſpute from a Paſſage d 
Plato, in the beginning of his Funeral Or 
tion. We have now diſcharged the laſt Du. 
4 ties we owe to theſe our departed Friends 
ho thus provided, make the fatal Voyage 
“They have been conducted publicly a 
| © their way by the whole body of the City 
« and in a private Capacity by their Parent 
% and Relations.” Here he calls Death 
fatal Voyage, and diſcharging the Funeral 0 
fices, a public conducting of them by their Cout 
try. And who can deny that the Sentiment 
by this means is very much exalted ? or tha 
Plato, by infuſing a melodious Circumlocutia 
has temper'd a naked and barren Thought 
with Harmony and Sweetneſs? So Xenophort 
«< You look upon Toil as the Guide to a har 
< py Life. Your Souls are poſſeſs d of ti foo 
« beſt Qualification, that can adorn a martilſthe C 
© Breaft. Nothing produces in you ſuch ſenſſhe m 
; « ſible Emotions of Joy, as Commendation. and 
By expreſling an Inclination to endure To 


he 
Law 


W. 


if * H 
A. Far 


*. Kenoph. Cyropæd. 1.1. 


a . 


on the SUBLIME, 
this Circumlocution, © You look upon La» 
« hour as the Guide to a happy Life; and by 
enlarging ſome other Words after the ſame 


hat inimitable Paſſage of Herodotus * : ** The 
* Goddeſs afflicted thoſe Scythians, who had 
ſacrilegiouſly pillaged her Temple, with ? the 
Female Diſeaſe. 1 


SECTION XXIX. 


Circumlecation is indeed more dangerous 
han any other kind of Figure, unleſs it be 


ſavour ſtrongly of Pedantry and Dulneſs. For 
his Reaſon Plato (tho for the generality fupe- 
rior to all in his Figures, yet being ſometimes 
oo laviſh of them) is ridicul'd very much for 


Laws: 4 It is not to be permitted, that 


M* footing or ſettle in a City.” Had he, ſay 
the Critics, forbade the Poſſeſſion of Cattle, 
he might have called it the Li ealth of Mutton 


and Beef. oe 
F. 3 And 


manner, he has not only exalted the Senſe, 
but given new Grace to his Encomium, So 


ſed with greater Circumſpection; it is other- 
iſe very apt to grow trifling and inſipid, and 


he following Expreſſion in his Treatiſe of 


Wealth of either Gold or Silver ſhould get 


* Herod, I. 1. e. 10. + Plato De lygibus, I. 5. p. 747. 
ar. _ 


= 


 LONGINUS 

And now, what has been faid on this Sub. 
ject, will I preſume, my dear Terentianus, abun- 
dantly ſhew, of what ſervice Figures may bein 
producing the Sublime, For it is manifefh 
that all T have mentioned, render Compoſition 
more pathetic and affecting. For the Patheti 
partakes as much of the Sublime, a writing 
exactly in Rule and Charadter « can ou the 
. * 


ART IV, 
SECTION XXX. 


BU fince the Sentiments and the Lan 
guage of Compoſitions axe generally beſt ex 


plained by the Light they throw upon one 
another, let us in the next place conſider 
What it is that remains to be ſaid concerning 
the Diction. And here, that a n 
choice of proper and magnificent Terms hu 
wonderful Effects in winning upon and enten 
taining an Audience, cannot, I think, be denied 

For it is from hence, that the greateſt Writen 

derive with indefatigable Care the Grandeulſ 
the Beauty, the Solemnity, the Weight, the 
Strength, and the Energy of their Expreſſior 
This clothes a Compoſition in the moſt beautic 
ful Preſs, makes it ſhine like a Picture, i 


* 


on the SUBLIME. 


ll the Gaicty of Colour; and in a Word, it 
nimates our Thoughts, and inſpires them 
ith a kind of vocal Life. But it is needleſs 
to dwell upon theſe Particulars, before Perſons 


our Thoughts muſt thine. But then it is by 
o means proper, that they ſhould every where 


the ſame ridiculous Appearance, as the enor- 
mous Mask of a Tragedian would do upon 


the diminuti ve Pace of an Infant. But in 
Poetry 0. h / S © N & 


1 * © # 


SECTION XXXT. 


WM * * * * [7% Beginning of this Seffion 
. ½% fn this Verſe of Aua- 


e implicity in it, which 1 becauſe it is na- 
. tural; | 

Nor fhall this Thracian ver me more! E: > 

And for this Reaſon, that celebrated Expreſſion 


off cant of any I eyer met with, tho' Cecilius has 
| 74 found 


of fo much Taſte and Experience. Fine 
ords are indeed the peculiar Light, in which 


ſwell and look. big. For dreſſing up a trifling 
zubject in grand and exalted Expreſſions, makes 


* * | The Remainder 4 this Sectiou : 15 9 * 


be the Terms are vulgar, yet there is a 


Jof Theopompus ſeems to me the moſt ſignifi- 


„ 


LONGINUS 
found ſomething to blame in it. Phil 
&« (ſays he) was uſed to ſwallow Affronts, in 
i e with the Exigencies of his Af. 
& airs.” 5 
Vulgar Terms are ſometimes much mon 
Genificant, than the moſt ornamental could 
poſſibly be. They are eaſily underſtood, be. 
cauſe borrowed from common Life; and what 
is moſt familiar, to us, ſooneſt engages our Be- 
lief. Therefore when a Perſon, to promote hi 
_ ambitious Deſigns, bears ill Treatment and 
Reproaches not only with Patience, but 
ſeeming Pleaſure, to ſay that he ſwallows A. 
fronts, is as happy and expreſſive a Phraſe a 
could poſſibly be invented. The following 
Paſſage from Herodotus in my Opinion come 
very near it. © Cleomenes (ſays he) being 
ce ſeized with Madneſs, with a little Knife 
© that he had, cut his Fleſh into ſmall Pieces, 
S till having entirely mangled his Body, 1 
— expired. ” And again, + © Pythes remain- 
« ing ſtill in the Ship, fought courageouſly, till 
© he was hack'd in pieces.” Theſe Expreſ: 
ſions approach near to Vulgar, but are far 

Ou having vulgar Significations. 


SECTION 


| Herod/1. 6. c. 75. +I Ibid. 1. 7; 181. 


A 


on the SUBLIME, 


— 


ill VV 
il s ECTION xXxX1. 
Af. As to a proper number of Metaphors, Ce. 


ius has gone into their Opinion, who have 
ed it at two or three at moſt, in expreſling 
e ſame Object. But in this alſo, let De- 
hene be obſerved as our Model and Guide; 
d by him we ſhall find, that the proper | 
ime to apply them, is, when the Paſſions are 

much worked up, as to hurry on like a 
rent, and unavoidably carry along with 
em a whole crowd of Metaphors. * © Thoſe 
proſtituted Souls, thoſe cringing Traitors, 
thoſe Furies of the Commonwealth, who 


ving have combined to wound and mangle their 
ome ME Country, who have drank up its Liberty in 
xeing WM Healths, to Philip once, and ſince to Ale- 
Cnif: N rander, meaſuring their Happineſs by their 
eces, MW Belly and their Luſt. As for thoſe gene- 
„ be dus Principles of Honour, and that Maxim, 
nain- ¶ Never to endure a Maſter, which, to our 
7, till brave Fore-fathers, were the high Ambition 
preſ-Wof Life, and the Standard of Felicity, theſe. 


they have quite ſubyerted.” Here, by 
cans of this Multitude of Tropes, the Ora- 
r burſts out upon the Traitors in the warmeſt 
ienation. It is however the Precept of 
Aotle and n that bold Meta- 


phors 


LONGINUS 
phors ought to be introduced with ſome ſin 
Alleviations; ſuch * if it may be ſo expreſe| 
and as it were, and if 1may ſpeak with | 
much Boldneſs, For this Excuſe, ſay thy 
very much palhates the Hardnefs of the | 
gures. 
Such a Rule has a general Uſe, and then 
fore I admit it; yet ſtill I maintain what 
advanced before in regard to Figures, th 
bold * Metaphors, and thoſe too in good ple 
ty, are very ſeaſonable in a noble Compo 
tion, where they are always mitigated 
ſoften'd, by the vehement Pathetic and gra 
rous Sublime diſperſed through the wha 
For as it is the nature of the Pathetic « 
Sublime, to run rapidly along, and carry allh 
fore them, ſo they require the Figures, t. 
are worked up in, to be ſtrong and forcib 
and do not ſo much as give leiſure to a Hear 
to cavil at their Number, becauſe they im in 
diately ftrike his Imagination, and infiat 
him with all the Warmth and Fire of i 
Speaker. wa 
But further, in Illuſtrations and Deſer 
tions, there is nothing ſo expreſſive and fig 
ficant, as a Chain of continued Tropes. ! 
| * has Xexophon * ien, in o pany 


250 * 1. C. 45. :o Oxon, 


» 


on the SUBLIME. 
nie magnificent Terms, the Anatomy of the 
man Body. By theſe has Plato + deſcribed 
xc fame Thing, in ſo unparallel'd, ſo divine a 
anner. The Head of Man he calls a Ci- 
tadel. The Neck is an Ithmus placed be- 
tween the Head and the Breaſt. The Ver- 
tebræ or Joints, on which it turns, are fo 
many Hinges. Pleaſure is the Bait, which 
allures Men to Evil, and the Tongue is the 
Informer of Taſtes. The Heart, being the 


whence the Blood ariſes, and briskly circu- 
lates through all the Members, is a Watch- 
tower completely fortified. The Pores he 
calls narrow Streets. And becauſe the Heart 
is ſubject to violent Palpitations, either when 
diſturbed with Fear of ſome impending 
Evil, or when inflamed with Wrath, the 
Gods, ſays he, have provided againſt any 
il Effect that might hence ariſe, by giving 
a Place in the Body to the Lungs, a ſoft 
and bloodleſs Subſtance, furniſhed with in- 
ward Vacuities, like a Sponge, that when- 
ever Choler inflames the Heart, the Lungs 
ſhould eaſily yield, ſhould gradually break 
its violent Strokes, and preſerve it from 
Harm. The Gent of the concupiſcible Paſ- 
be 6 ſions, 


+ Plato in Timæo paſim, = 


Knot of the Veins, and the Fountain from 


* — * * a 
Pp , , * 2 1 N G * 
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LONGINUS 


— ban, he has named the Apartment of t 


e Women; the Seat of the TIraſcible, f 
** Amen of the Men. The Spleen 
“ the Sponge of the Entrails, from when 
« when filled with Excrements, it is ſwel 
and bloated. Aſterwards, proceeds he, f 
Gods covered all thoſe Parts with Fla 
their Rampart and Defence againſt the | 
tremities of Heat and Cold, ſoft throug 
out like a Cuſhion, and 8 giving v 
4 to outward Impreſſions. The Blood he ci 
the Paſture of the Fleſh, and adds, th 
for the ſake of nouriſhing the remot: 
Parts, they opened the Body into a nu 
ber of Rivulets, like a Garden well ſtock 
with plenty of Canals, that the Veins mig 


by this means receive their ſupply of i mo 
vital Moiſture from the Heart, as the coli 


mon Source, and conyey it thro' all t 
“ Sluices of the Body. And at the Approit 
4 of Death, the Soul, he ſays, is looſed, lh 
« a Ship from her Cables, and left at the 

“ berty of driving at Pleaſure.” Many ot 
Turns of the ſame Nature in the Sequel mig 
be adjoined, but theſe already abundant 
ſhew, that Tropes are naturally endued v. 


an Air of Grandeur, that Metaphors con 


bute very much to Sublimity, and are of va 
ie. 5 5 impaſt: 


on the SUBLIME. 
portant Service, in A a and pathetic 


7 mpoſitions. i 
That the Uſe of W as well as of all 


ough, tho' I ſhould not mention it. Hence 
comes to paſs, that many ſeverely cenſure 


lata, becauſe oftentimes, as if he was mad to 
ter his Words, he ſuffers himſelf to be hur- 


in Pomp of Allegory. © For is it not (ſays 
he) * eaſy to conceive, that a City ought to 
reſemble a Goblet repleniſhed with a well- 
tempered Mixture? where, when the foam- 


more ſober Divinity, it joins in firm Al- 
WT liance, and compoſes a pleaſant and pala- 


a fober Divinity, and the Mixture Cha- 
ſement, is a ſhrewd Argument, that the Au- 
or was not very ſober himſelf. 

Cecilius had certainly theſe trifling Flous 
bes in view, when he had the Raſhneſs in 
s Eſſay on + Lyſias, to declare him much 


ns equally indiſcreet. For tho' he loyed 
. Tyſias 


Pott * Plato, 1. 6. De legibus, p. 773. ed Par. 


her Things, which are ornamental in Diſ- 
urſe, may be carried to exceſs, is obvious 


d into raw undigeſted Metaphors, and a 


ing Deity of Wine is poured in, it ſparkles 
and fumes ; but when chaſtiſed by another 


table Liquor.” For (fay they) to call Wa- 


Weferable to Plato; biaſs d to it by two Paſs | 
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. Lyſias as well as his own ſelf, yet he ha 
Plato with more Violence, than he could pro: 
fibly love Ly/ias: Beſides; he was hurried 
by ſo much Heat and Prejudice, as to y 
fume on the Conceſſion of certain Poi ide 
which never will be granted! For Plats! 
ing oftentimes faulty; he thence takes « 
fion to cry up Ly/ias for a faultleſs ye 
fammate Writer, which is ſo far from bee 
Truth, that it has not ſo much as the flu ure 
of Ts ant 
SECTI 6 x xXxtit 
BUT kt us for once admit the poſlibil 
of a faultleſs and conſummate Writer, 4 
then, will it not be worth while to confi 
at large that important Queſtion, Whether WW fe 
Poetry or Proſe, what is truly grand in len 
midſt of ſome Faults, be not preferable ¶ av. 
that, which has nothing extraordinary in 
beſt Parts, correct however throughout, Mate 
faultleſs? And farther, Whether the Exo bli 
lence of fine Writing conſiſts in the num m 
of its Beauties, or in the Grandeur of ide 
Strokes? For theſe Points, being peculiar f 3 
the Sublime, demand an Illuftration. a hi 
I readily allow, that Writers of a loſty 1 

to ring Genius are by no means pure and ai n 


on the SUBLIME, 

, ſince whatever is neat and .dcctirate 
. muſt be exceedingly liable to Flat- 
6. In the Sublime, as in great Affluenoe 
Fortune, ſome minuter Articles will una- 
idably eſcape Obſervation.” But it is almoſt 


ſelf by ſoaring on high, or aiming at Emi- 
ce, but ſtill goes on in the fame. uniform 
ure Track, whilſt its very Height and 
andeur expoſes the Sublime to ſudden Falls, 
or am T ignorant indeed of another thing, 
ich will no doubt be urged, that in paſting 


poſſible for a low and groy'ling Genius to 


Judgment upon the Works of an Author, 
always muſter his Imperfections, fo that 


: k > Remembrance of his Faults ſticks indeli« 
ther WW faſt in the Mind, whereas that of his Ex» 
| in fWlencies is quickly worn out. For my part, 


have taken notice of no inconſiderable num- 
of Faults in Homer, and ſome other of the 


blind or partial to them; however, I judge 
not to be voluntary Faults, ſo much as 
dental Slips incurr'd thro? Enadvertence ; 


a higher nature, will creep infenſibly mta 
mpoſitions. And for this Reaſon I give 
my real Opinion, that the great and 


teſt Authors, and cannot by any means 


Flights, 


h as, when the Mind is intent upon kings | 
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Flights, 3 tho' they cannot every whicre bd 


an Equality of PerfeQion, yet ought to d 
ry off the Prize, by the ſole Merit of the 
own intrinſic Grandeur: 

_ + Apollonius, Author of the Argonauti 
was a Writer without a Blemiſh ; and no « 
ever ſucceeded better in Paſtoral than 7 Deacy 
tus, excepting ſome Pieces where he has qu 
ted his own Province. But yet, would j 
chuſe to be Apollonius or Theocritus rat 
than Homer? Is the Poet Eratoſthen 

whoſe Erigone is a complete and delicate f 
formance, and not chargeable with one Fad 
to be eſteem'd a ſuperior Poet to Archilach 
who flies off into many and brave Irregul 
rities ; a godlike Spirit bearing him forwal 
in the nobleſt Career, ſuch Spirit as will i 
bend to Rule, or eaſily brook Controul ? | 
Tyrics, would you ſooner be 5 Bacchyiu 
than Pindar, or Io the Chian, than the gr 
Sophocles ® Bacchylides and Io have ritt 
ſmoothly, delicately, and correctly, they ha 
| left nothing without the niceſt Decoration; b 
in Pindar and Sophocles, who carry Fire alot 
with them thro' the Violence of their M 
tion, that very Fire is many times unſcalol 
ably quench'd, and then they drop moſt u 
fortunately. down. But yet no one, I am 


All 


on the SUBLIME. 


W:cuple to prefer the ſingle * Oedipus of Sophos 
„, before all that J ever compoſed. 
SECTION XXXIV. 

IF the Beauties of Writers are to be eſtis 
ated by their Number, and not by their 
aality or Grandeur, then FHyperides will 
rove far ſuperior to Demoſthenes. He has 
ore Harmony and a finer Cadence, he has a 
reater number of Beauties, and thoſe in a de- 
rree almoſt next to excellent, He reſembles 
Champion, who, prefeſſing himſelf Maſter of 
he five Exerciſes, in each of them ſeverally 
uſt yield the Superiority to others, but in all 


ther ſtands alone and unrivall'd, For Hy. 
rides has in every Point, except the Strucs 


rie of his Words, imitated all the Virtues of 
Il! Wi -mfthenes, and has abundantly added * the 
Hundes and Beauties of Ly//as. When his Sub- 


ea demands Simplicity, his Stile is exquiſite- 


i ſmooth ; nor does he utter every thing, with 
y hare emphatical Air of. Vehemence, like De- 
n ; Viufhenes. His Thoughts are always juſt and 


oper, tempered with moſt delicious Sweet- 
eſs and the ſofteſt Harmony of Words: His 
Wurns of Wit are inexpreſſibly fine. He raiſes 
Laugh with the greateſt Art, and is prodi- 
m cy | ff 


in, who has the leaſt Diſcernment, will 


* — 
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giouſly dextrous at Irony or Sneer. His Stroke 
of Raillery are far from ungenteel 3 by. u 
means far-fetch'd, like thoſe of the deprayd 
Imitators of Attic Neatneſs, but appoſite a 
proper. How skilful at evading an Arp 
ment! With what Humour does he ridicul 
b and with what Dexterity does he fling in thi, 
Il midſt of a Smile! In a word, there are ininifter 
table Graces in all he ſays. Never did ah 
154 one more' artfully excite Compaſſion; nem m 
ua any more diffuſe in Narration; never a 
6 more dextrous at quitting and reſuming l 
.-' Subject, with ſuch eaſy Addreſs, and fi 
pliant Activity. This plainly appears in li 
little poetical Fables of Latona; and beſi 
he has compoſed a Funeral Oration with 10 pio 
Pomp and Ornament, as TI _— never wil 
or can, be equall d. | 
Demoſthenes, on the other ſide, has been u 
ſucceſsful in repreſenting the Humours ung, 
Characters of Men; he was a ſtranger to Wi: « 
fuſive Eloquence; aukward in his Addr 
void of all Pomp and Show in his Language aut 
and in a Word, for the moſt part deficient ſhe fe 
all the Qualities aſcribed to Hyperides. Wheſ,,,,. 


— 


— — 
— 
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his Subject compels him to be merry or fa * 
tious, he makes people laugh, but it is at hin g. 


self And the more he endeayours at Rl ihe 
ler | 


on the SUnLtun - 
oke 
er attempted an Oration for a Phryne or an 


rave h-nogenes, he would in ſuch Attempts have 
e uhiy ſerved as a Foil to  Hyperides. 
Aro Yet after all, in my Opinion, the nume- 


lieus Beauties of Hyperides are far from having 
IN lt 
ninWtcneſs and Sobriety of the Author's Genius, 
it have not Force enough to enliven or to 
am an Audience. No one that reads him, 
eyer ſenſible of extraordinary Emotion. 
ſhereas Demoſthenes adding to a continued 
in of Grandeur and to Magnificence of Dic- 
n (the greateſt Qualifications requiſite in an 
ntor) ſuch lively Strokes of Paſſion, ſuch 


d u 


wpidity of Speech; and, what is his Maſter- 
, ſuch Force and Vehemence, as the 
ateft Writers beſides durſt never aſpire to; 
Wins, I fay, abundantly furniſhed with all 
ee divine (it would be Sin to call them hu- 
in) Abilities, he excels all before him in the 
auties which are really his own; and to a- 
ie for Deficiencies in thoſe he has not, over- 
Wrows all Opponents with the irreſiſtible 


_ For it is much eaſier to behold, with 
"tak and undazzled Eyes, the flaſhing Light- 


7 


* — * 5 oe.” ; 


7, the more diſtant is he from it; * Had he 


y inherent Greatneſs. They ſhew the Se- 


piouſneſs of Words, ſuch Addreſs, and ſuch - 


are, and the glittering Blaze, of his Light- 


G 2 ningʒ 
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ning, than thoſe ardent Strokes of the Pathet 
which come ſo thick one W another in h 
Orations. 


SECTION XXXV. 


THE Parallel between Plato and his 0 
ponent muſt be drawn in a different Light 
For Ly/zas not only falls ſhort of him in f 
Excellence, but in the Number alſo, of h 
Beauties. And what is more, he not only fi 
ſhort of him in the number of his Beauti 
but exceeds him Fs in the number of h 

Faults. 

What then can we ſuppoſe that thoſe g 
like Writers had in view, who laboured 
much in raiſing their Compoſitions to the high 
eſt pitch of the Sublime, and look'd doi 
with contempt upon Accuracy and Corr 
_ neſs? --- Amongſt others, let this Reaſon 
accepted. Nature never deſigned Man to 
a grow ling and ungenerous Animal, but broug 
him into Life, and placed him in the Wok 
as in a crouded Theatre, not to be an id 
Spectator, but ſpurr'd on by an eager Thi byf 
of excelling, ardently to contend in the 
ſuit of Glory. For this purpoſe, ſhe impla 
ed in his Soul an invincible Love of Grande 
and a conſtant Emulation of whateyer {all 


. NS — ————- - 


1 
1 

BY 
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common Sive, is . great, and alan 
amazing. | Jor 


Writers, whoſe Flight, however exalted, * nen 
fails of its Uſe and Advantage, we muſt a 


the Grand and the Lofty command Admin 


infinite, thoſe inimitable Excellencies, whi 
are ſo conſpicuous in theſe Heroes of Antiqu 
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nd 


SECTION XXXVI. 
WITH regard therefore to thoſe Sublin 


another Conſideration. — Thoſe other infer 
Beauties ſhew their Authors to be Men, 
the Sublime makes near Approaches to t 
Height of God, What is correct and fault 
leſs, comes off barely without Cenſure, ſh, 


tion, What can I add further? One exif, 1 
and ſublime Sentiment in thoſe noble Authy 
makes ample Amends for all their Defeh 
And what is moſt remarkable, were the bi 
rors of Homer, Demoſthenes, Plato, and ti 
reſt of the moſt celebrated Authors, to | 
cull'd carefully out and thrown together, the 
would not bear the leaſt proportion to tha 


ty, And for this reaſon has every Age u 


every Generation, unmoved by Partiality a « , 


unbiaſſed by Envy, awarded the Lawrels — 


1210 _ 8 which flouriſh ſtill g 


— 


on the SUBLIME." 
nd unfading on their Brows, and will 
Jouriſh, : ; 25 | 5 
As long as Streams in filver Mazes rove, hs 
Or Spring with annual Green renews the Grove. 

| Fenton. 
A certain Writer objects here, that an ill- 
rought 2 Coloſſus cannot be ſet upon the le- 
el with a little Faultleſs Statue; for Inſtance, 
the little Soldier of Polycletus; but the An- 


hoſe of Nature, to Grandeur and Magnifi- 
ence, Now Speech is a Gift beſtowed upon 
s by Nature. As therefore Reſemblance and 
roportion to the Originals is required in Sta- 
ues, ſo in the noble Faculty of Diſcourſe 
here ſhould be ſomething extraordinary, ſome- 
bing more than humanly great. | 

But to cloſe this long Digreſſion, which had 
een more regularly placed at the beginning of 
e Treatiſe ; ſince it muſt be owned, that it 


otqnW@iſh, and almoſt an Impoſſibility in the Sub- 
ge af | | 
ty al! 


Lg 


* The Doryphorus, a ſmall Statue by Polycletus a celebrated 


rrels fury. The Proportions were ſo finely obſerved in it, that 


ylippus profeſſed he had learned all his Art from the Study and 
tation Fit. : ; 


| 
* 


12 


er to this is very obvious. In the Works of 
ut we have regard to exact Proportion; in 


the Buſineſs of Art to avoid Defect and Ble- 
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me, always to preſerve the ſame -majefti 
Air, the ſame exalted Tone, Art and Natun 


- ſhould join hands, and mutually aſſiſt one ar: 
other, For from ſuch Union and Alliane 
Perfection muſt certainly reſult. 

Theſe are the Deciſions I have thought 
proper to make concerning the Queftions aſſitic 
debate. I pretend not to ſay they are abſi 
lutely right; let thoſe who are willing, mak 
uſe of their own Judgment. roy 


SECTION XXXVII, 
TO return. '* Similes and Compari 


bear ſo near an affinity to Metaphors, as to diff 10 
fer from them only in one Particular * Wi co 


* * * | The Remainatr. of this Section i in 
loft. * * * * * 


SECTION XXXVIII 


* * * * [The Beginning of this , th 
tion on Hyperbotes is loſt, |] * * * * 
* * As this Hyperbole, far inſtance, eden 
| exceeding bad, Tf you carry not yaur Brai 
“ in the Soles of your Feet, and tread upd 
| them *. One Conſideration therefore mul 
elvays be attended to, ( How far the Thou 


« 4 


fon Demoſthenis ſeu potius Hęgeſippi Orat. de Haloneſo, eith 


Pl Ss. 
can properly be carried.” For oyer-ſhooting 


aje 10 
Jatunibe Mark often ſpoils an Hyperbole ; and 


rhatever is over-ſtretched, loſes its Tone, and 
umediately relaxes; nay, ſometimes pro- 
ces an Effect contrary to that ſor which it 
ras intended. Thus Tſocrates, childiſhly am- 
itious of ſaying nothing without Enlarge- 
ent, has fallen into a ſhameful Puerility. 
he End and Deſign of his Panegyric * is to 
roye, that the Athenians had done greater 
ervice to the united Body of Greece, than the 
acedemonians; and this is his Beginning: 
The Virtue and Efficacy of Eloquence is 

ſo great, as to be able to render great Things 
contemptible, to dreſs up trifling Subjects 
in Pomp and Show, to clothe what is old 
and obſplete, in a new Dreſs, and put off 
new Occurrences in an. Air of Antiquity.” 
\nd will it not be immediately demanded ?— 
s this what you are going to praQtiſe with re- 


le Ate 


edemonians ? — For this ill-timed Encomium 
f Eloquence is an inadvertent Admonition to 
he Audience, not to liſten or Sire credit to 
hat he ſays. 

Thoſe Hyperboles in ſhort a are the beſt (as 
have before obſerved of Figures) which have 
either the Appearance nor Air of Hyperboles. 


ard to the Affairs of the Athenians and La- 


And 
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And this never fails to be the State of tha No 
which in the heat of a Paſſion flow out in ti pro 
midſt of ſome grand Circumſtance. Thul ot 
Thucydides has dextrouſly applied one to hol. 
Countrymen that periſhed in Siciſy *, © Teſſ 
4 Syracuſans (ſays he) came down upon tha Mm 
&« and made a Slaughter chiefly of thoſe whiſhcat 
et were in the River. The Water was in nan 
& mediately diſcoloured with Blood. But the 

„ Stream polluted with Mud and Gore, do 
4 terred them not from drinking it greedihin ( 
« nor many of them from fighting deſperatchiWhncr: 
« for a Draught of it.” A Circumſtance | 
uncommon and affecting gives thoſe Expr 
fions of drinking Mud and Gore, and fightin 
deſperately for it, an Air of probability, 

Herodotus has uſed a like Hyperbole con 
cerning thoſe Warriors who fell at Thermopyle\: 
4 In this Place they defended themſelves, wit 
« the Weapons that were left, and with thei 
Hands and Teeth, till they were buried wr 
e der the Arrows of Barbarians.” Is it-pd 
fible, you will ſay, for Men to defend them Low 
ſel ves with their Teeth, againſt the Fury arifli 
Violence of armed Aſſailants? Is it poſlibi 
that Men could be buried under Arrows 
Notwit! 


naa . At do + Herod, i. 7.6. 24 


on the SUBLIME. 

oſs | cenithſanding all this, there is a ſeeming 
n thefſWprobability in it. For the Circumſtance does 
Thu hot appear to have been fitted to the Hyper- 
to hu hole, but the Hyperbole ſeems to be the ne- 
Tu eſſary Production of the Circumſtance. For 
thenſWoplying theſe ſtrong Figures, only where the 
 wiihcat of Action, or impetuoſity of Paſſion, de- 
s inMnands them (a Point I ſhall never ceaſe to 
it H aſiſt upon) very much ſoftens and mitigates 
e Boldneſs of too daring Expreſſions. 3 So 
n Comedy, Circumſtances wholly abſurd and 
ncredible paſs off yery well, becauſe they 


© Ground not 16 large as *-a Lacedemonian 
Letter.“ For Laughter is a Paſfion arifing 
om ſome inward Pleaſure. 

But Hyperboles equally ſerve to two Pur- 


g any Thing beyond its natural Size is the 
Property of both. And the Diaſyrm (the 


1 


anſwer their end, and raiſe a Laugh. As in 
his Paſſage : * He was Owner of a Piece of 


ther Species of the Hyperbole) increaſes the 
Wowneſs of any Thing, or renders Trifles more 


*QT- 


ks; they enlarge, and they leſſen. Stretch- 


wit : PART 
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SECTION N 


WE have now, my Friend, brought dow 
our Enquiries to i the fifth and laſt Source 
Sublimity, which, according to the' Diviſion 
premiſed at firſt, is the Compoſition or Stu" 
ture of the Words; And tho' I have dram 
up, in two former Treatiſes, whatever Obſern 2! 
tions I had made on this Head, yet the prefer 
Occaſion lays me under a neceſſity of makin 
ſome Additions here. 

Harmonious Compoſition has not hs ae 
tural tendency to pleaſe and to perſuade, H © 
inſpires us, to a wonderful degree, with. genen 
rous Ardor and Paſſion. Fine Notes in M 
ſic have a ſurprizing Effect on the Paſſions 
an Audience. Do they not fill the Bred real 
with inſpired Warmth, and lift up the Hear 
into heavenly Tranſport ? The very Lint 
receive Motion from the Notes, and the Heat hou 
er, tho' he has no Skill at all in Muſic, is ſe 
ſible however, that all its Turns make a ftrqni ſh 


Impreſſion on his Body and Mind. The Sound ende 
of any muſical Inſtrument are in themſelv: thers 
inſignificant, yet by the Changes of the Ai hat 
the Agreement of the Chords, and Sympha Pei 


1 


on. a gui. 
ij of the Parts; they give extraordinary Plea- 


n Audience. Yet theſe are only ſpurious 
mages and faint Imitations of the perſuaſive 


&s and Operations of human Nature, 
xm of fine Compoſition, the Effect of that 


oice of Man? It is made up of Words, 
hich by no means die upon the Ear, but 
ok within, and reach the Underſtanding, 


teas of Sentiments and Things, of Beauty and 
f Order, Qualities of the ſame Date and Ex- 
ence with our Souls? Does it not, by an ele- 
ant Structure and marſhalling of Sounds, con- 
ey the Paſſions of the Speaker into the 


ize their Attention, and by framing an Edi- 
: of Words to ſuit the Sublimity of 
houghts, delight, and ' tranſport, and raiſe 
hoſe Ideas of Dignity and Grandeur, which 
ſhares itſelf, and was deſigned, by the A- 
endent it gains upon the Mind, to excite in 


at all the World will allow to be true. For 
F-pericnce is an indiſputable Conviction. 


oice of Man, and far from the genuine Ef- | 
What an Opinion therefore may we juſtly 


larmony, which Nature has implanted in the 


Dod then, does it not inſpire us with fine 


Wrcafts of his Audience? Then, does it not 


Mthers ? But it is Folly to endeavour to prove 


93 


i f ure, as we daily experience, to the Minds of 


9+ 


Sublimity In Gy „beg, the firſt Wor 
moves along in a ffately Meaſure of 


| ly deſerves Admiration, which Demoſthenes in 
meldiately ſubjoins to the Decree . Ti. f 


the fineſt. Meaſure, and moſt; conducing t 


_ pleaſe; Tire 73 digrope, dere vigor, invincs 7 
Thrs xirfuroy wapeater or take away a Syllabl 
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That Sentiment ſeems very lofty, and juſh 


Jieieua Toy Tore Th be wigtcdrra xirSuvov arapnlgy 
$70in0w corey vices. © 'This very Dectee feat 
„ tered, like a Vapour, the Danger, which 
« at that Time hung hovering: over 
« City.” Yet the Sentiment itſelf is 10 
more to be admired, than the Harmony of thy 
Period. It conſiſts throughout of Dactylu 


Sublimity. And hence are they admitted int 
Heroic Verſe, univerſally allowed to be tl 
moſt noble of all. But for further SatisfaQia 
only tranſpoſe a Word or two, juſt as yo 


zroinoe waginav & vip, and you will quick 
diſcern how much Harmony conſpires will 


$11! 


Times, and when one Syllable is taken 
way, as & rigs, the Subtraction maims ti 
Sublimity. So on the other Side, if you lengt! 
en it, ge imoinre womeee vie, the Senſe in 
deed is ſtill preſerved, but the Cadence 
entuely loſt, For the Grandeur of the Perio 

Aanguiſheiſſt 


ont. De corona, p. 114. ed. Oxon. 
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zul, Neuimeth and relaxcth, when enfecbled by 


in 


£70 1 Syllable. TX: 
w SECTION XI. 


BUT amongſt other Methods, an apt 
Wonnexion of the Parts conduces as much to 
e aggrandizing Diſcourſe *, as Symmetry in 


they are taken apart, each ſingle Member 


ng i have no Beauty or Grandeur, but when 
d inilſully knit together, they produce what is 
th led a fine Perſon. So the conſtituent Parts 


noble Periods, when rent aſunder and di- 
ir Sublimity; but when united into one 


rmony, they join to promote their own 


t as and by their Union and Multipli- | 


7 beſtow a more emphatical Turn upon 
ery period. Thus ſeveral Poets, and other 
ters, poſſeſſed of no natural Sublimity, or 

erentire Strangers to it, have very dena 
de uſe of common and vulgar Terms, that 


nce fad them, yet by muſically diſpoſing and 
Perio ully connecting ſuch Terms, they clothe 
uſheiſſe 

| tation, 


Ic Streſs that muſt be laid __ the addition= | 


e Members of the Body to a majeſtic Mein. 


dy, and aſſociated together by the Bond of 


ſje not the leaſt air of Elegance to recom» 


Periods in a kind of Pomp and Exal- 


95 


kd, in the Act of Diviſion fly off and loſs 


F 
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tation, and nnn conceal their int i 
_ Lowneſs. 

Many Wiiters have ſucceeded by this) 
thod, but eſpecially * Phil;tus, as alſo Arif 
phanes, in ſome Paſſages, and Euripides in vy 
many. Thus Hercules, after the Murder 
his Children, n 3 


Tyoubles 1 numerous fill my crouded Mind, 
That not one More can Lope a Place to find. 


The Words are very vulgar, but their 1 
anſwering ſo exactly to the Senſe, gives 
Period an exalted Air. And if you tranſp 
them into any other Order, you will quid 
be convinced, that Euripides exeels more 
fine Compoſition than in fine Sentiments. 
in his Defcriptzon of Dirce dragg'd along 
the Bull, 


| Whinter the mad ning Creature rag d about 
And whirPd bis Bulk around in aukward Circhs, 
The Dame, the Oak, the Rock were dragg'd ali 
e 2 
The Thought itſelf is noble, but is n 
enobled, becauſe the Terms uſed in it are 
monious, and neither run too haſtily off 
Ear, nor are as it were mechanically 
rated. ”—_ are _ into due Fe 
mutu 


8 2 n buen v ver. 8 88 ed, Barnes. 


on "hs gub fifth.” 


mutually ſapporting one another; theſe Pauſes 
re all of a flow and ſtately Meaſire,? fea 
lately mounting to ſolid and pg Gran- 


leur. 


s dT le N x 


NOTHING i much debaſes Silbtmlep: - 
« broken and precipitate” Meaſitres/ flick" 2 


jr for nothing but Dances, Periods tuned in 
beſe Numbers, are indeed neat and btisk, 
hut devoid of Paffion; and their Caderce be- 
ng eternally the N becomes ee 
ble. But what is ſtill worſe; as in Songs 
e Notes divert the Mind from the Senſe; 
xd make us attentive only to the Muſic; 1 
ie wy brisk and rhyming Periods never raiſe 
1 the Audience any Paſſion ſuitable to the 
ubject, but only an Attention to the Run of 
e Words. Hence, foreſeeing the Places 
there they muſt neceſſarily reſt, they have 
; eftures anſwering, to every Turn, can even 
er the Time, and tell beforehand, as exactly 
off in a Dance, where the Pauſe will be. 
In like manner, Periods forced into too 
9, row Compaſs, and pent up in Words of 
bort and few Syllables, or that are as 


ir Ty 
ves 


ts. 
long 


reles, 
1 alm 


nutu 


H . 7 hr clumſy | 


% 
F * 
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o 
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Pyreies, Trachess, and | Dichorees, that are 


were nailed _ ogrtmet in an aukward and 


> 
; 98 
* « 
* 
* 
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great Diminution of Sublimity. Grandeur 
. ought. I do not mean here Periods, that d 
trary, thoſe that are curtailed and mince 
that, when Periods are ſpun out into a vaſt ei 


e 
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. clumſy manner, arc * deſtitute of G And cdu 


_: : 4:5; Is Gra 
SECTIO ON XIE; 
CONTRACTION of Stile is anothe 


quires Room, and when under too mud 
Confinement, cannot move ſo freely as 


mand a proper Conciſeneſs; but, on the o 
Too much Contraction lays a Reſtraint upo 
the Senſe, but Conciſeneſs ſtrengthens and ad: 
juſts it. And on the other ſide, it is evident 


tent, their Life and Spirit evaporate, and al 
their Strength is loſt, by Heng quite over 


8 E c 110 N XIII. 
. OW and ſordid Words are rents Bl 


miſhes to fine Sentiments. Thoſe of Hers N | 
dotus, in his Deſcription of a Tempeſt, are dl 
vinely noble, but the Terms, in which they d 
are expreſſed, very much -tarniſh and impainſ 
their Luſtre. Thus when he ſays, * © The ſec 
« Seas began 860 ſeeth, ” how does the u 4. 

( 


| cout! 
* Hes. I, 7. c. 191. 3 | 


oñ the SUBLIME.” 

cbuth Sound of the Word . /eeth, leſſen the 
Grandeur? And further, The Wind (fays 
he) was tired out, and thoſe who wers 
. wrieek'd in the Storm, ended their Lives yes 
iy diſagreeably.“ To be tired out; is a 

mean and vulgar Term; and that, - 4; diſagreeas 
Jy, a Word highly ne. to the tra- 
ical Event it is uſed to expreſs. 

* Theopompus, in like manner, after FF 
ut ſplendidly in deſcribing the Perſian Expes 
Wition into Egypt, has ſpoiled all; by the In- 
mixture of ſome low and trivial Words 
What City or what Nation was there in all 
Aa, which did not compliment the King 
with an Embaſly ? What Rarity was there 
either of the Produce of the Earth, or 
the Work of Art, with which-he was not 
preſented? How many- rich and gorgeous 
Carpets, with Veſtments purple, white, and 
particoloured ? How many Tents of gold- 
en Texture, ſuitably farniſhed with all 
Neceſſaries? How many embroidered Robes 
und ſumptuous Beds, beſides an immenſe 
quantity of wrought Silyer and Gold, Cups 
and Goblets, ſome. of which you might 
ſe adorned with precious Stones, and o- 
thers embelliſhed with moſt exquifite Art 
and coſtly Workmanſhip? Add to theſe | 


H 2 | „% jianu- 


1 
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« innumerable ſorts of Arms, Grecian, and 
« Barbarian, Beaſts of Burden beyond com- 
4 putation, and Cattle fit to form the moſt 
« luxurious Repaſts. And further, how many 
« Buſhels of Pickles and preſerved Fruits 
« How many : Hampers, Packs of Paper, 
« and Books, and all Things beſides, that 
« Neceſſity or Convenience could require 


In a Word, there was ſo great abundance 


« of all ſorts of Fleſh ready falted, that 
« when put together, they ſwell'd to pro- 
« digious Heights, and were regarded by 
“ Perſons at a diſtance, as ſo many Mountains 
4 or Hillocks piled one upon another.” He 


has here ſunk from a proper Elevation of his 


Senſe to a ſhameful Lowneſs, at that very In- 
ſtant, when his Subject required an Enlarge. 
ment. And beſides, by his confuſed mix- 
ture of Baskets, of Pickles, and of Bags, in 
the Narrative of ſo grand Preparations, he has 
ſhifted the Scene, and preſented us with a 
Kitchen. If upon making preparation for 
any grand Expedition, any one ſhould bring 
and throw down a parcel of Hampers and 
Packs, in the midft of maſſy Goblets adorned 


with ineſtimable Stones, or of Silver .emboſ- 


ſed, and Tents of golden Stuffs, what an un- 


feemly Spectacle would ſuch a Gallimawfiy 
preſent 


on the SUBLIME,” 1or 

preſent to the Eye! It is the ſame with De- 
ſcription, in which theſe low- Terms, unſea- 
ſonably applied, become ſo many Blemiſhes _ 
Flaws. 
Now he might have ſatiofied bimſelt with 
giving, only a ſummary Account of thoſe 
Mountains (as he ſays they were thought) of 
Proviſions; and when he came to other parti- 
culars of the Preparations, might have varied 
his Narration thus: There was 4 great mul- 
« titude of Camels and other Beaſts, Ioaden 
with all forts of Meat: requiſite, either for 
« Satiety or Delicacy :” or have termed them, 
„Heaps of all ſorts of Viands, that would 
« ſerve as well to form an ine; Repaſt, 
« as to gratify the niceſt Palate; or rather, to 
comply with his Humour of lation Things 
exactly, ( all that Caterers and Cooks ch 
« prepare, as nice and delicate.” | 

In the Sublime, we ought never to take up 
with ſordid and blemiſhed Terms, unleſs re- 
duced to it by the moſt urgent Neceſlity. The 
Dignity of our Words ought always to be 
proportion'd to the Dignity of our Sentiments. 

Here we ſhould imitate the Proceeding of 
Nature in the human Fabric, who has neither 
placed thoſe Parts, which it is indecent to 5 
mention, nor the Vents of the Exerements, in 

| H 3 
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open view, but concealed them as much as is iſ but 


poſſible, and © removed their Ghannels (to I non 
make uſe of Xenophon's Words*) to the i fub: 
cc greateſt diſtance from the Eyes,” thereby to ber- 


preſerve the Beauty of the * entire and I liev 


unblemiſhed. 3 | Obi 
| To purſue this Topic en by a bun. true 


lar Recital of whatever diminiſhes and im- Non) 


large upon. It is not long ſince a Philoſopher 


are many Genius's well-praQiſed in the Arts 


_ courſe with Dexterity and Strength, and em 
| belliſh their Stile in a _ 5 manner i N 


— Xenoph. a TY p. 45. edit Oxon, 


pairs the Sublime, would be a needleſs T ak they 
We have already ſhewn what Methods elevate MW Lib 


and enoble, and it is obvious to every one, Mer 
that their oppoſites muſt lower and debaſe 1 it, Nexcit 


SECTION XIIVv. Wm 


' SOME THING yet remains to be fiid Ib 
which, becauſe it ſuits well with your inqui- 
ſitive Diſpoſition, I ſhall not be averſe to en- 


of my Acquaintance diſcourſed me in the fol- 
lowing manner. | 
It is, ſaid he, to me, as well as to many 
others, a juſt Matter of Surprize, how it 
comes to paſs, that in the Age we live, there 


of Eloquence and Perſuaſion, that can dif 


but} 


8 


on the SUBLIME. 


h but none (or ſo few, that they are next to 
none) who may be ſaid to be truly great and 


ſublime. The Scarcity of ſuch Writers is ge- 


the 
7 to neral throughout the World. May we be- 
and I lieve at laſt, that there is Solidity in that trite 


Obſervation, That Democracy is the Nurſe of 
icu- true Genius; that fine Writers will be found 


im- only in this fort of Government, with which 
ask. they flourifh and triumph, or decline and die? 
vate Liberty, it is ſaid, produces fine Sentiments in 
one, Men of Genius, it invigorates their Hopes, 


t. Nercites an honourable Emulation, and inſpires 
n Ambition and Thirſt of excelling. And 
what is more, in free States there are Prizes 


faid 
au that by this means, the natural Faculties 'of 
en- the Orators are ſharpen'd and poliſh'd by con- 
her tinual Practice, and the Liberty ; of their 


Thoughts, as it is reaſonable to expect, ſhines 
conſpicuouſly out, in the Liberty of their De- 
U 66 . EE. 

But for our Parts, purſued he, * we were 
born in Subjection, in lawful Subjection it is 
true, to arbitrary Government. Hence, the 
prevailing Manners made too ſtrong an Im · 


dion was ſucked in with the Milk of our 
Nurſes, We haye never taſted Liberty, that 


to be gained, which are worth diſputing. So 


preſſion on our infant Minds, and the Infe- 


copious 
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L O- NGIN US | 
copious and fertile Source of all that is beau- 
tiful and of all that is great, and hence are 
ve nothing but pompous Flatterers. It is 
from hence, that we may ſee all other Qualifi- 
cations diſplayed to perfection, in the Minds 
of Slaves; but never yet, did a Slave become 
an Orator. His Spirit being effectually broke, 
the timorous Vaſſal will ſtill be uppermoſt; 

the habit of Subjection continually over- awes 

and beats down his —_ _—_ according 
wo Homer, *. 0 net cl 


Joe fed i it certain, that n Day 
Makes Man a Slave, takes baif his Worth away. 
EE Mr. Pope, 


| Thus I bars heard Gf what I have heard in 
this Caſe may deſerve credit) that the Caſes in 
which Dwarfs are kept, not only preyent the 
future Growth of thoſe who are incloſed in 
them, but 'diminiſh what Bulk they alres 
dy have, by too cloſe Conſtriction of their 
Parts, So Slayery, be it never ſo eaſy, yet is 
Slavery fil, and may deſervedly be callec, e 
the Priſon of the Soul, and the public Dur- 


Ry , * 
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on the SUBLIME, : 
Here I interrupted. Such Complaints, as 
ours againſt the preſent. Times, are generally 
ard, and eaſily made. But are you ſure, 
at this Corruption of Genius is not owing to 
e profound Peace, which reigns throughout 
: World? Or rather, does it not flow from 
e War within us, and the fad Effects of 
own turbulent Paſſions? Thoſe Paſſions 
unge us into the worſt of Slayeries, and ty- 
nically drag us wherever they pleaſe. Ava- 
(that Diſeaſe, of which the whole World 
fick beyond a Cure) aided by Voluptuouſ- 
6, holds us faſt in Chains of Thraldom, or 
ther, if I may ſo expreſs it, overwhelms 
if itſelf, as well as all that live, in the depths 
Miſery. For Love of Money is the Diſ- 
e, which renders us moſt abje& ; and Love 


pt. I have indeed thought much upon it, 
t after all judge it impoſſible for the Pur- 
ers, or, to ſpeak more truly, the Adorers 
d Worſhipers of immenſe Riches, to pre- 


ces, which are firmly allied to them. For 
toluſeneſs will be, wherever there is Aﬀlue 
ce, They are firmly link'd together, and 


ſo. 1 and opens the 
Doors 


Pleaſure is that, which renders us moſt cor- 


rve their Souls from the Infection of thoſe _ 


nſtant Attendants upon one another. Wealth 


105: 


ro6 


Doors of Houſes; Profuſeneſs gets in at the 


their Species. There they hatch Arroganc 
Wealth be foſtered and ſuffered to reach M 


the Oppreſſions of Inſolence, Injuftice, an 


and becomes univerſal. The Faculties of t | 
Soul will then grow ſtupid, their Spirit will H 


Ruins, when the Care and Study of Man is el 


of making unbiaſſed and ſolid Deciſions by i 
e 


\ 
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fame time, and there they jointly fix thei 
Refidence. After ſome continuance in thei 
new Eſtabliſhment, they build their Neſts (ii 
the Language of Philoſophy) and propagat 


Pride, and Luxury, no ſpurious Brood, by 
their genuine Offspring. If theſe Children « 


turity, they quickly engender the moſt inen 
rable Tyrants, and make the Soul groan und: 


the moſt ſear d and harden'd Impudenolif 
When Men are thus fallen, what I have me 
tioned muſt needs reſult from their Deprayin 
They can no longer endure a fight of any thin 
above their grov'ling ſelves; and as for Rep 
tation, they regard it not. When once ſuc 
Corruption infects an Age, it gradually ſpread 


loft, and good Senſe and Genius muſt lie iff 


gaged about the mortal the worthleſs Part 
himſelf, and he has ceaſed to cultivate Virtu 
and poliſh his nobler Part, the Soul. 

A corrupt and diſhoneſt Judge is incapab 


Rul 


08 the SUBLIME. 


ales of Equity and Honour. His Habit of 
orruption unavoidably prevents what is right 
d juſt, from appearing right and juſt to him, 
ice then, the whole Tenor of Life is guided 


e even deſire the Death of others, to enjoy 


ce, we frequently hazard our Lives for a lit- 
Pelf, the miſerable Slaves of our own Ava- 
can we expect, in ſuch a general Corrup- 
mn, ſo contagious a Depravity, to find one ge- 
nous and impartial Soul, above the ſordid 
ews of Avarice, and clear of every ſelfiſh 
ſon, that may diſtinguiſh what is truly great, 
hat Works are fit to live for ever? Is it not 
tter, for Perſons in our Situation, to ſubmit to 
e Yoke of Government, rather than continue 
afters of themſelyes, ſince ſuch headſtrong 
lions, when ſet at liberty, would rage like 
amen, who have burſt their Priſons, and in- 
Wne the whole World with endleſs Diſor- 
1s? In a word, an Inſenſibility to whatever 
truly great has been the Bane of every riſing 
Wnius of the preſent Age. Hence Life in ge- 
ral (for the Exceptions are exceeding few) is 


vals 


10 


ly by the Rule of Intereſt, to promote which, 


cir Fortunes, after having, by baſe and diſin- 
nuous Practices, crept into their Wills; and 


own away in Indolence and Sloth. In this 
f "edly Lethargy, or even any brighter Inter- 


x08 | | 
4 vals of the Diſeaſe, our faint Endeavours U 


tions, which take their Riſe from noble Emul 


LoNGINUs 
at nothing but Pleaſure and empty Oftentati 
too weak and languid for thoſe high Acqui 


tion, and end in nne. and ſubſt 
tial — 5 

Here perhaps it may be proper to drop t 
Subject, and purſue our Buſineſs. We cn 
now to the Paſſions, an Account of which * 
have promiſed before in a diſtinct Treat 
Jince they not only conſtitute the Ornama 82 
and Beauties of Diſcourſe, but (if I am i” 
miſtaken) have a great ſhare in the Sublime. 


BSERVATIONS. 
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SECT. =... 15 
1 My dear Ferentianus.] Who this Terentianus, or 
bumius Terentianus, was, to whom the Author ad- 
ales this Treatiſe, is not poſlible to be diſcovered; 
ris it of any great Importance. But it appears, from 
ne Paſſages in the Sequel. of this Work, that he 
2 young Roman, a Perſon of a bright Genius, 
elegant Taſte, and a particular Friend to Longinus. 
hat he ſays of him, I'm confident, was ſpoken with 
cerity more than Complaiſance, ſince Longinus muſt 
e diſdained toflatter, like a modern. Dedicator, 
2 Cecilius's Treatiſe on the Sublime.) Cecilius was a 
lian Rhetorician. He lived under Auguſtus, and 
contemporary with Diony/ius of Halicarnaſſus, 
th whom. he contracted a very cloſe Friendſhip. 
is thought to have been is firſt, who wrote on 


Sublime. b 
3 Thoſe who-write for the World, or ſpeak in public. 
ke all this. to be implied in the original Word 


MTILOL Fo 


4 The Sublime, when ſeaſmnably addreſſ d, Kc. J This 

tence is inimitably fine in the Original. Dr. Pearce 

$ an ingenious Obſervation. upon it. It is not 
e N < caly 


110 Norzs and OBSERvAT ros. ges. 
4e eaſy (ays he) to determine, whether the Precer 
t of Longinus, or his Example, be moſt to be obſe 
4e ed and followed in the courſe of this Work, ſi 
& his Stile is poſſeſſed of all the Sublimity of 
Subject. Accordingly, in this Paſſage, to exp 
& the Power of the Sublime, he has made uſe of | 
& Words, with all the Art and Propriety i 1maginah Ther, 
< Another Writer would have faid ' S:apeps x 
& z eixrurai, but this had been too dull and languffMy ; 
& Our Author uſes the Preterperfect Tenſe, the be 
< ter to expreſs the Power and Rapidity, w 
& which Sublimity of Diſcourſe ſtrikes the Mi N- 
* of its Hearers. It is like Lightning (ſays our / 
„ thor) becauſe you can no more look upon th 
«© when preſent, than you can upon the Flaſh of th, 
4 Beſides, the Structure of the Words in the Cl 
6 of the Sentence is admirable. They run along, a 
& are hurried in the Celerity of ſhort Vowels. Thi 
ce repreſent to the Life the rapid Motion, either 
<c * or the Sublime.“ 
| ECT. i. 
1 The" Nature for the moſt part challenges, & 
Theſe Obſervations of Longinus, and the follomi 
Lines -of Mr. Pope, are a very * IIluſtrati 


5 for one another. 


HArſt follow Nature, and your Fudgment frame Se 
By ber juſt ſtcandard, which is ſtill the ſame « Nd, t 
 Unerring Nature, till divinely bright, [Lai 
One clear, unchang d, and univerſal Light, TS 


Life, Force, and Beauty muſt to all impart, 
A once the Source, and End, and Teſt of Art. 
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frt from that Fund each juſt Supply provides, £7 

Works without Shew, and without ip pre efdes 3 
I ome fair Body thus the ſecret Sou! 1 
ib Spirits feeds, with Vigour fills the wbole 3 

Each Motion guides, and ev ry Nerve Juftains; 

of Wl elf unſeen, but in ib Effect remains. 

There are, whom Heav'n has bleſt with Store of Wi its 

Yet want as much again to manage it; 

Fit and Fudęment ever are at Strife, 

WT bo? meant each others aid, like Man and Wife. 

11s more. to guide, than ſpur the Muſe*s Steed, 

nl Rfrain bis Fury, than provoke his Speed; 

be winged Courſer, like a gew'rous Horſe, 

bers moſt true Meith, when you check bis Courſe. 
Eſſay on Criticiſm, 


8 8 E. C ©; - 
1 Making Boreas a Piper] Shakeſpear * fallen 
o the ſame kind of Bombaſt : 
xe Southern Wind 
Dith play the Trumpet to his Purpoſes. 
| Firſt Part of Henry IV. 
2 Gorgias the Leontine, c.] Gorgias the Leontine, 
of Lontium, was a Sicilian Rhetorician, and Father 
the Sophiſts. He was in ſuch univerſal Eſteem #4 
yghout Greece, that a Statue was. .erefted to his 
tour in the Temple of Apollo at Delpbus, of ſolid 
d, tho? the Cuſtom had been, only to gild them. 
$ filing Xerxes the Perſian Fupiter, it is thought, 
be defended from the Cuſtom of the Perfians,” 
klute their Monarch by that high Title. Calling _ a 
vows .- , HM 
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Cenſurd by Hermogenes than Longinus. The Auth 
of ſuch quaint Expreſſions, as he ſays, deſerve the 


that Writers of great Reputation have uſed A 
ſions of the ſame Nature. Dr. Pearce has produt 
inſtances from Ovid, and even from Cicero; and 
ſerved further, that Gregory Nazianzen has ſtiledt 


However, at beſt they are but Conceits, with v] 


the Affairs of Greece. 


of Alexander the Great, having attended him in 


4 
©: 
i 
_ 
k . 
1 
1 
I 
35 
» 
ay 
| 1 
1 
| 


_ * —— ou) OI bi 
' 


Vultures Living Sepulchres, has been more ſeven 


ſelves to be buried in fach Tombs. Tis cert 


wild Beaſts that devour men, Running Sepuli 


little Wits in all Ages will be delighted, the g 
may accidentally ſlip into, and ſuch, as Men of 
Judgment may over-look, but will hardly comme 

3 Calliſtenes.] He ſucceeded Ariſtotle in the 
tion of Alexander the Great, and wrote a Hiſton 


4 Clitarchus] He wrote an Account of the Expk 


Expeditions. Demetrius Phalereus, in his Treatik 
Elocution, has cenſur'd his ſwelling Deſcription 
a Waſp. It feeds, ſays he, upon the Mounta 
* and flies into hollow Oaks.” It ſeems as if he) 500 
ſpeaking of a wild Bull, or the Boar of E 
and not of ſuch a pitiful Creature as a Waſp, 
for this Reaſon, ſays Demetrius, the Dogon 
cold and diſagreeable. 

5 Amphicrates.] He was an Athenian Orator, Be 
baniſhed to Seleucia, and requeſted to ſet up a Schi 


Th 

there, he replied with Arrogance and - Dif "90 
that The Diſh was not large enough for Dolphin 
Dr. Pearce, id. 
6 Hag 


ſo that no one who. has any Knowledge of him, 
need ever be at a Loſs for a Man to call Imper- 
tient. One of his frigid Expreſſions is ſtill re- 
ning; | Alexander was born the fame Night that 
Temple of Diana at Epheſus, the fineſt Edifice 


ics in a panegyrical Declamation on Alexander 


our: No wonder, ſaid he, that Diana's Temple 
vas conſumed by ſo terrible a Conflagration: The 
Goddeſs was fo taken up in aſſiſting at Olinthia's 
Delivery of Alexander, that ſhe had no leiſure to 
extinguiſh the Flames, which were deſtroying her 
Temple.” The Coldnefs of this Expreſſion, 
ys Plutarch in Alex. is 10 exceſſively great, that 


it ſeems ſufficient of itſelf to have extin ne the 
otic Fire of the Temple.” | 
het | wonder Plutarch, who has given fo little Quarter | 
© het Nelas, has himſelf eſcaped Cenſure, till Dr. Pearce 


k cognizance of him. “ Pullneſs, ſays he, is 


fring Hegefias, he falls into his very Character.“ 

7 Matris.] Who Matris was I cannot find, but 

Fomentators obſerve from Atbenæus, that he wrote 

{roſe an Ehcomium upoh Hercules. 

% Theodorus.) Tbeodorus is thought to have been 
Hat Ge: and to wm nod taught at Rhodes. Tibe= 


rius 


t is ſaid 446 about the Sufflata confiructio verborum, * 
exactly with Longinus's Senſe of the Bombaſt. 
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6 6 Hepes, J Hegefias was a Magnefian: Cicero i in his 
W.r; c. 226. ſays humorouſly of him, “ He is 
faulty no leſs in his Thoughts than his Expreſſions, 


the World, was by a terrible Fire reduced to Aſhes. 


Great, attempted thus'to turn that Accident to his 


ſometimes infectious; for while Plutarch is cen- 


Via, Cie. 1. 4. Rhetoricorum, p. 97. 1 Delph. vol. 1. 
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rius Ceſar, according to Quinctilian, is reported 
have heard him with Application, during his Ret 
ment in that Iſland. Langbaine. | 
| EW 
1 Timaus.] Timeus was a Sicilian Hiſtorian, Ci 
has ſketched a ſhort Character of him in his Or, 
J. 2. c. 14. which agrees very well with the favg 
able part of that which is drawn in this Sed 
But Longinus takes notice further of his Severity 
others, which even drew upon him the Sura 
of Epitimæus, from the Greek irre, becauſe 
was continually chiding and finding Fault. 
2 Than the Virgins in their Eyes.) Xenophon, int 
Paſſage, is ſhewing the Care, which that excell 
Lawgiver Lycurgus took, to accuſtom the du bot 
| Youth to a grave and modeſt Behaviour. He injo 
them, whenever they appear'd in public, ** to 
<« their arms with their Gown, to walk ſilently, 
keep their Eyes from wandering by lobt < 
4e abvays directly before them. Hence it was, 
they differ'd from Statues only in their Mot 
But undoubtedly that Turn upon the Word 
here blamed by Longines, would be a great Bien 
to this fine Piece, if it were juſtly chargeable on 
Author. But Longinus muſt needs have made ul 
a very incorrect Copy, which, by an unpar dona 
- Blunder, had i 7074 3p8eapcis inſtead of ir 2 7 
Vaacuors, as it ſtands now: in the beſt, -Editi 
particularly that at Paris by H. Stephens, This q 
removes the cold and inſipid Turn, and. reſtor 
Senſe which is worthy of Lenopbon: ** You we 
*© think them more modeſt in their whole Behavi 
« than Virgins i in 8 bridal Bed. 1 129J 


3 
Ed 


A. Notts aud Ons znvarions ith 
3 The very day when 4 veil] All this is im- 
ied 1 in the Word: draxanudinger. It Was the Cu. 
m throughout Greece, and the Grecian Colonies; 
r the unmarried Women never to appear in public, 
to converſe. with Men, without a veil. The ſecond - 
third Day after Marriage, it was uſual for the 
degroom. to make Preſents to his Bride, which 
re called draxdaur]ngies for then ſhe immediately 
weib d, and Liberty was given him to converſe 
ly with her ever e See Fater 3 
ü. p. 2945 
4 When be Calls. f 7 Be; The Cm 
ngely divided about the Juſtice of this Remark, 
uthorities are urged, and parallel Expreſſions quoted 
both ſides.  Longinus blames it, but afterwards can- 
iy alledges the only Plea, which can be urged in 
favours: that it was. ſaid by drunken Barbarians. 
id who, but ſuch Sots, would have given the 
it delightful Objects in Nature ſo rude and un- 
| an Appellation? . I appeal to the HO fic 
 Propriety of this Obſervation. 
1 s E C. V. 
1 For tbe Mind, &c.] It is remarked in- Gs Notes 
Builea's Tranſlation, that the great Prince of 
e, upon hearing this Paſſage, cried.out, lain le 
ume! voila ſon veritable carafterel! 
2 That on the contrary, &c.] This is a very fine 
Deſcription of the ſublime, and finer ſtill, be- 
cauſe it is very Sublime itſelf. But it is only a 
Deſcription 3 and it does not appear that Longinus | 
wo intended, any where in this Treatiſe, to give an 
ri exact Definition of it. The Reaſon is, becauſe he 
1 1 e n 
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56 yrote after Cecilius, who (as he tells us) bad a 
„ ployed all his Book, in defining and 4 | 
& what the Sublime is. But ſince this Book WY 
e Cecilius is loſt, I believe it will not be amiß, wick 
« yenture here a Definition of it my own will: 
« which may give at leaſt an imperfect Idea ofj 
& This is the manner in which I think it may be 1 
cc fined. The Sublime is a certain Force i in Diſcour 
& proper to elevate and tranſport the Soul; a 
& which proceeds, either from Grandeur of Thoul:;:nc 
&«. and Nobleneſs of Sentiment, or from Magi 
& cence of Words, or an hatmonious, lively, Mons 
<* animated Turn of Expreſſion ; that is to fay, fr 
any one of theſe Particulars regarded ſepatat 
or, what makes the perfect Sublime, from th 
< three Particulars join'd together.? ſeaſ 
Thus far are Boilraus own Words in his 12th] 
flexion on Longinus, where, to illuſtrate the pres 
ing Definition, he ſubjoins an Example from Rui 
Athalie or Abner, of theſe three particular QualiiqWnpos' 
tions of Sublimity join*d together. One of the pi ui 
cipal Officers of the Court of Fudab repreſents 
Feboiada the High- prieſt, the exceſſive Rage of 4 
lab againſt him and all the Levites; adding, that 
his Opinion, the haughty Princeſs would in a fh 


time come, and attack God even in his Sanfualiſhy lon 

To this the High- prieſt, not in the leaſt mor ny 
anſwers: So a 
| Cali qui met un frein d la fureur des flats, Cn 
* Sait aufſi des mechans arriter les complots, 2 

Soumis avec reſpecs d ſa volonts ſainte, d ex 


* Fe crains Dieu, cher Alner, & Wai point autre cruiſfeallec 
8 E C 


5 
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SE GE; M. 
1 Sake N are vaſtly diftant — dec. ] The 
pathetic without Grandeur is preferable to that © 
hich is great without Paſſion. Whenever: both 
nite, the Paſſage will be excellent ; and there is more 
f this in the Book of Job, than in any other Com- 
ofition in the World. Longinus has here quoted a 
e Inſtance of the latter from Homer, but has pro- 
uced none of the former, or the Pathetic without 
randeur. | 
When a Writer applies to the more tender Paſ. 
ons of Love and Pity, when a Speaker endeavours 
engage our Aﬀections, or gain our Eſteem, he 
ay ſucceed well, tho? there be nothing: grand in 
tat he ſays. Nay Grandeur would ſometimes be 
caſonable in ſuch Caſes, as it firikes always at. the 
agination. 1 ; 
There is a deal of this Sort or” Pathetic 1 in the 
Nords of our Saviour to the poor Jes, who were 
pos'd upon and deluded into fatal Errors by the 
hs and Phariſees, who had long been guilty of - 
e heavieſt Oppreſſion on the Minds of the People. 


ff AN. xi. 28 - 30. Come unto me, all ye that labour 
that u are heavy laden, and I will give you reſt. Tate 


hole upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek 
I lowly in heart, and ye ſhall find reſt unto your ſouls. 
ny yoke is eaſy, and my burden is light. 

So again in Mat. xxiii. 37. after taking notice of 
e Cruelties, Inhumanities, and Murders, which the 
io Nation had been guilty of towards thoſe, who 
Id exhorted them to Repentance, or would have 
- craingealled them from their Blindneſs and Superſtition 
2 . to 
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to the Practice of real Religion and Virtue, hea 1 
a ſudden breaks off with, 


O Feruſalem, Feruſalem, thou that Klleft the pn 
phets, and foneſt them which are ſent unto thee, * 
often would T have gathered thy children 1 5 
as & ben gathereth her chickens _ ber R | 
would not! © | onfe 


The Expreſſion here is vulgar and common, | 
Alluſion to the Hen taken from an Object, which! 
| daily before our Eyes, and yet there is as much Te 

derneſs and Significance in it, as can any where! 

ſound in the ſame compaſs. Me 
I beg leave to obſerve farther, that there i is a cu 2 
tinued Strain of this ſort of Pathetic in St. P- Tay 

Farewel-Speech to the Ephe/ian Elders in Afs u 

What an Effect it had upon his Audience is phi 

from ver. 36 - 38. It is ſcarcely Pay to read 

ſeriouſly without Tears. 
2 There are many things grand — - &c. ] The 
Book of Paradiſe Laſt is a continued Inſtance of Sil 
limity without Paſſion. The Deſcriptions of Sat 
and the other fallen Angels are very grand, but tM The 
rible. They do not ſo much exalt as terrify fung 

Imagination. See Mr. Addiſon's Obſervations, Spe? per 

for, Ne 339. bake 
3 The Poet. Longinus, as well as many oth ding 
Writers, frequently ſtiles Homer in an eminent mal}. ſee 
ner, tbe Poet, as if none but he had deſerved nM. 

Title, d as 

4 Milton has equalled, if not excelled, the bol oY 
=_ Lines. of Homer in his Fight of Angels. See Mr, 4 
|= cents fine Obſervations upon i _ Ne 33 


1 * 
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e | 
1 The Auer of Ajax, Sc.] Dido in Virgil behaves 
6 Hui the ſame Greatneſs and Majeſty as Homer's 
e, ur. He diſdains the Converſation of the Man, 
„, el bo, to his thinking, had injuriouſſy defrauded him 
the Arms of Achilles; and ſhe ſcorns to hold 
onference with him, who, in her own Opinion, had 
aely forſook her; and by her ſilent Retreat, ſhews 
r Reſentment, and reprimands Æneas, more than 
Wh: could have done in a thouſand Words. 
Ila folo fixos oculos averſa tenebat, © 
Nec magis incepto vullum ſermone movetur, 
9umm ſi dura files, aut flet Marpęſia cautes. 
Tandem corripuit ſeſe, atque inimica refugit 
% n nemus umbrifernm, w——_— En. vi. v. 469. 
s piii D:/dainfully ſhe. loo d; then turning round, 
read I She fix*d ber Eyes, unmov'd upon the Ground, 
And what be looks and fwears, regards no more 
Than the deaf Rocks, when the loud Billows roar. 
But whirP'd away to ſhun his hateful Sight, 
Hid in the Foreſt and the Shades of Night. Dryden, 
The Pathetic, as well as the Grand, is expreſſed as 
rongly by Silence or a bare Word, as in a Number 
periods. There i is an admirable Inſtance of it in 
tukeſpear”s Fulius Ceſar, Act 4. Sc. 4. The pre- 
ing Scene is wrought up in a maſterly manner: 
e ſee there, in the trueſt Light, the noble and ge- 
rrous Reſentment of Brutus, and the haſty Choler 
d as haſty Repentance of Caſſius. After the Re- 
Fonciliation, in the beginning of the next Scene, 
uus addreſſes himſelf to Caſſius. 
„ Bru. 
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Bru. O Caſſius, I am fick of many Griefs, his! 
Caſ. Of your Philoſophy you make no uſe, (cont 
Tf. you give place to accidental Evils. exten 

Bru. No Man bears Sorrow better — Forth deal, D 
Caſ. Hp! Portia ——— ſtanc 
Bru. She is dead. | | | pear 
Caſ. How *ſcap'd I killing when I eta ſo? him 
The Stroke is heavier, as it comes unexpeCtedM*< be 
The Grief is abrupt, becauſe it is inexpreſſible. « N 


. Heart is melted in an inſtant, and Tears will ſtart 
once in any Audience, that has Generoſity enough l 
be moved, or is capable of Sorrow and Pity. 
When Words are too weak, or Colours too fai 
to repreſent a Pathos, as the Poet will be filent, 
the Painter will hide what he cannot ſhew. Timanin 
in his Sacrifice of bigenia, gave Calchas a ſiſ deſp 
rowful Look, he then painted Les more fortron * 4 
ful, and afterwards her Uncle Menelaus with all H T 
Grief and Concern in his Countenance, which bferea 
Pencil was able to diſplay. By this Gradation "WW moſt 
had exhauſted the Paſſion, and had no Art left band 
the Diſtreſs of her Father Agamemnon, which require 
the ſtrongeſt heightning of all. He therefor 
covered up his Head in his Garment, and left ti. 
Spectator to imagine that exceſs of Anguilh, whi 
Colours were unable to expreſs. 
2 J would accept theſe Propoſals=—8c.] Then 
is a great gap in the Original after theſe Word 
The Senſe has been ſupplied by the Editors, from th 
well-known Records of Hiſtory, The Propok | 
here mentioned were made to Mexander by Deriu 
and were no leſs than his own Daughter, and be 
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Is Kingdom, to purchaſe Peace. They would have 
contented Parmenio, but were quite too ſmall for ms 
 Maxtenfive Views of his Maſter. | 
deal Dr. Pearce, in his Note to this Paſſage, has in- 
ſanced a brave Reply of Ipbicrates. When he ap- 
peared, to anſwer an Accuſation preferred againſt 
him by Aviſtopbon, he demanded of him, Whether 
« be would have betrayed his Country for a Sum of 
« Money D Ariſftophon replied in the Negative: 
* Have J then done, cried Iphicrates, what even you 
mould have ſcorned to do? 

There is the ſame Evidence of a generous Heart, 
in the Prince of Orange's reply to the Duke of Buck- 
ham, who, to incline him to an inglorious Peace 
with the French, demanded, what he could do in that 
deſperate ſituation of himſelf and his Country? ** Not 
* live to ſee its Ruin, but die in the laſt Dike. 

' Theſe ſhort Replies have more Force, ſhew a 
Wefcater Soul, and make deeper Impreſſions, than the 
W moſt laboured Diſcourſes. The Soul ſeems to rouſe 
and collect itſelf, and then darts forth at once, in 
the nobleſt and moſt conſpicuous Point of view. 


Win all the Pomp and Spirit of Homer. How vaſt is 
the reach of Man's Imagination ! and what a vaſt 
Idea, Je Space between Heaven and Earth,” is 
Where placed before it! Dr. Pearce has taken notice 
of ſuch a Thought in the Wiſdom of Solomon : Thy 
W-/nighty word leaped down—it touched the heaven, but 
it. flood upon the earth. c. xviii. 15, 16. | 

4 See the Note to this Deſcription of Diſcord, in 
Ir. Pope's Tranſlation. Virgil has copied it verba- 
n, but e it to Fame. byes 


3 The Space between, &c.] Longinus here ſets out . 
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55 Whoſe Head is ſharper than the Sword, whoſe Tom onpne 


s borrowed from low Life, and has ſomething in it 


in the moſt horrible Deformity. In that of Sin, there 
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 Ingrediturque- ſolo & caput inter nubila condit. 
Soon grows the Pigmy to gigantic fize, 
Her Feet on Earth, her Forehead in the Skies. 
Shakeſpear without any Imitation of theſe great 

Maſters, has by the natural Strength of his own Ge. 

nius, deſcribed the Extent of Slander in the greatef 

Pomp of Expreſſion, Elevation of ROS and 

Fertility of Invention: 8 

—— —— Sander, 


Wis i 
pal 


Cir 


Out-venoms all the Worms of Nile, whoſe Breath 
| Rides on the poſting Winds, and doth becye 
All Corners of the World. Kings, Queens, and Statt 

Maids, Mairons, nay the Secrets of the Grave 

This viperous Slander enters. Cymbeline, 
And Milton's Deſcription of Satan, when he pr Of I 
pares for the Combat, is (according to Mr. Alt 
fon, Spectator Ne 32 1.) equally ſublime with either 
the Deſcription of Diſcord 1 in Homer, or that of m 
in Virgil: 


eee 


———— Satan alarw'd, 


ColleBiing all bis Might, dilated flood fon, 
Lite Tenariff or Atlas unremov'd : n of 
His Stature reach*d the Sky, and on bis Creſt "Ef 
Sat Herrour. plum d he fi 


5 The Image of Head, here blam'd by 2 IP 


rather 
Il ons, 
he m 
horror 


dymp. 


exceedingly naſty. It offends the Stomach, and ol 
courſe cannot be approved by the Judgment. Thi 
brings to my Remembrance the Conduct of Mili 
in his Deſcription of Sin and Death, who are ſet ol 


6 
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z indeed ſomething loathſom; and what ought to be 
painted in that manner ſooner than Sin? Yet the 
Circumſtances are pick'd out with the niceſt Skill, 
and raiſe a rational Abhorrence of fuch hideous 
A 
The one ſcem'd Woman to the Waiſt, aid fair, 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, 
Voluminous and vaſt ! a Serpent armd 
JM 7b mortal Sting: about ber Middle round 
ongu cry of Hell-hounds never ceaſing bard 
ub With wide Cerberean Mouths Full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal : Yet when they lift, would creep, 
If ought diſturb'd their Noiſe, into ber Womb, 
And kennel there; yet there fiilt tark*d, and how?4 
Within, unſeen = 
f Death he ſays, 
— - Hack it flood as Nate, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 
And ſhook a dreadful Dart, —— = 
But Mlton's Judiciouſneſs in ſelecting ſuch Cir- 
umſtances, as tend to raiſe a juſt and natural Aver- 
fon, is no where more viſible, than in his Deſcripti. 
dn of a Lazar-houſe, Book 11th, An inferior Ge- 
uus might have amuſed himſelf, with expatiating on 
Ine filthy and nauſeous Objects abounding in ſo hor- 
ible a Scene, and written perhaps like a Surgeon 
nther than a Poet. But Milton aims only at the Paſ- 
ons, by ſhewing the Miſeries entailed upon Man, in 
Tune moſt affecting manner, and exciting at once our 
blo orror at the Woes of the afflicted, and a generous 
the . in all their Afflictions. | 


grmnus 
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— — inadiateh a place = © Ger 
Before bis Eyes appear d, ſad, noiſome, dark, &, 
It is too long to quate, but the whole is 880 am 
ingly Poetic, the latter Part of it ſublime, folemn, ¶ Fun 
and touching. We ſtartle and groan at this Scene Ito t. 
of Miſeries, in which the whole Race of Mankind rat! 
is perpetually involv'd, and of ſome of- which wh" 
ourſelves muſt one day be the Victims. | 
Sight ſo deform, what Heart of Rock could Jong Nas | 
Dy. e d Sebold — 
To return to the Remark. There is a ſeriou ver 
turn, an inborn Sedateneſs in the Mind, which ren, 
ders Images of Terror grateful and engaging. Agre- 
able Senſations are not only produced by bright and 
lively Objects, but ſometimes by ſuch as are gloomy 
and ſolemn. It is not the blue Sky, the cheaiﬀ 
ful Sun-ſhine, or the ſmiling Landſchape, that gi 
us all our Pleaſure, ſince we are indebted for no leer 
tle ſhare of it to the ſilent Night, the diſtant hon eu 
ing Wilderneſs, the melancholy Grot, the dark 
Wood, and hanging Precipice. What is Terrible, Pali 
cannot be deſcribed too well; what is diſagreeable, y ne 
ſhould not be deſcribed at all, or at leaſt ſhould bei 
ſtrongly ſhaded. When Apelles drew the Pourtroit o 
Antigonus, who had loſt an Eye, he judiciouſly tookuilhc 
his Face in profile, that he might hide the Blemiſh, It 
is the Art of the Painter to pleaſe, and not to. offend odd 
the Sight. It is the Poet's, to make us ſometimes o 
thoughtful and ſedate, but never to raiſe our Diſtaſteſſ — 
by foul and nauſeous Repreſentations. 4 
6 The World ſelf, &c.] It is highly worthy 0 W. 


Remark, how Longinus ſeems here inſpir'd with the Fo 
85 Geniuf) U 


5 
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Genius of Homer. He not only approves and admires 
this divine Thought of the Poet, but imitates, I had 
almoſt ſaid, improves and raiſes it. The Space, which 
Homer aſſigns to every Leap of the Horſes, is equal 
to that, which the Eye will run over, when a Spec- 
tator is placed upon a lofty Eminence, and looks 
owards the Sea, where there is nothing to obſtruct 
he Proſpect. This is ſufficiently great; but Longinus 
has faid what is greater than this, for he bounds not 
the Leap by the Reach of the Sight, but boldly 
ayers, that the whole Extent of the World would 
afford room enough for two ſuch Leaps. Dr Pearce. 
7 How grand alſo =—= &c,] Milton's Deſcription 
o the Fight of Angels is well able to ſtand a Parallel 
rith the Combat of the Gods in Homer. His Venus 
ind Mars make a ludicrous fort of Appearance, 
after their Defeat by Diomed. The Engagement be- 
veen Juno and Latona has a little of the Air of Bur- 
que. His Commentators indeed labour heartily in 
is Defence, and diſcover fine Allegories under theſe 
dallies of his Fancy. This may fatisfy them, but is 
by no means a ſufficient Excuſe for the Poet. Homer's 


1d bei cellencies are indeed ſo many and ſo great, that 
ey eaſily incline us to grow fond of theſe few Ble- 


ines, which are diſcernible in his Poems, and to 

ontend that he is broad awake, when he is actually 

odding. But let us return to Milton, and take no- 
of the following Lines: | ; 

— Now ſtorming fury roſe 4 

Aud clamour, ſuch as beard in Heav'n, till now, 

hy of Vas never; arms on armour claſhing brayd | 

ch the} Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 

zen Of brazen chariots rag d: dire was the noiſe 
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Of conflift! over bead the diſmal biſs « fa 
Of feery darts in flaming vollies flew, ve 
Aud flying vaulted either boſt with fire, + qu 
So under fiery cope together ruſd d m 


| Both battles main, with ruinous aſſault 
Aud inextinguiſhable rage: all Heav'n 
* Reſounded; and bad earth been then, al earth. 
Had to her centre t. | 
The Thought of Fey Arches being Ps 
| the Armies by the flight of flaming Arrows, may gi 
us ſome Idea of Milor's lively imagination, as thefiEivin 
laſt Thought, which is laperlatvely . of alm 
Reach of his Genius: 0 
aud bad earth been then, all earib : 1 0) 
Had to ber centre ſhook, | ob 
He ſeems apprehenſive, that the Mind of his Rea 6. 
| ers was not ſtocked enough with: Ideas, to enable 
them to form a Notion of this Battle ; and to' raiſe i 
the more, recalls to their Remembrance the Time, 
or that Part of infinite Duration, in which it wa 
fought, before Time was, when this viſible Creation 
_ exiſted only in the Preſcience of God. 
8 What a Profpet, &c.] That magnificent J 
ſeription of the Combat of the Gods, cannot poſlibly 
be expreſſed or diſplay'd in more conciſe, more clear 
gr more ſublime Terms, than here in Zonginul 
This is the Excellence of a true Critic, to be able 
to diſcern the Excellencies of his Author, and to dl 
ry his own in illuſtrating them. Dr. Pearce. 
For Homer, in my Opinion, &c.— Plutarch 
is Treatiſe on reading the Poets, is of the fam 
Opinion with LZonginus : ** When you read 
s - «vs 
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Rays he, in Homer of Gods thrown out of Hea- 
ven by one another, or of Gods wounded by, 
« quarrelling with, and ſnarling at one another, you 
may with Reaſon ſay, | | 
ce Here had thy Fancy glou d with uſual Heat, 
&« Thy Gods had ſhone more uniformly great. Fo 
10 The Deity 1 is deſcrib'd, in a thouſand Paſſages 
WW! Scripture, in greater Majeſty, Pomp, and Per- 
cction than that in which Homer arrays his Gods, 
ne Books of Pſalms and of Fob abound in ſuch 
ine Deſcriptions, That particularly in the xviiich 
lm v. 7-10, is inimitably grand: | 
Then the earth (ook and trembled, the foundations | 
6 of the hills moved, and were ſhaken, becauſe be was | 
wth. There went up 8 ſmoke out of his noſtrils, and 
7e out of his mouth devoured : coals were kindled at it. 
i: bowed the Heavens alſo and came down, and: dark- 
rs under his feet. And be rode upon a Gberub, 
u did fs cone Je IT WI K 
80 again Pſalm . 1619. . hy 
De waters ſaw thee, O God, the waters Ow on 
I were afraid; the depths alſo were troubled. The 
i poured out water, the air thundered, and thine | 
rows went abroad. The voice of thy thunder was beard 
ound about; the lighinings ſhone upon the ground, the 
71h was moved and ſhook withal.. Thy way is in the 
a, and thy petbs in the = wafers, ann | 
re not known, * 
And in S 0 de! is any „Deiriptios 
t the Works of Omnipotence, or the Excellence of 
he divine Being, the ſame Vein of Sublimity is al- 
W e ways 


* 


this View the following Pſalms, 46. 68. 76. 96. 9 


. deferve ſuch vaſt Encomiums from the Criticks, ful. 
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ways to be diſcern'd. I beg the Reader to peruſe iI 


104. 114. 139. 148. as alſo the 3d Chapter of Hs 
bakkuk, and the Deſcription of the Son of God i | | 
the Book of Revelations c. xix. 11 - 3 ere 

Copying ſuch ſublime Images in the poeticl 
Parts of Scripture, and heating his Imagination with lefer 


the Combat of the Gods in Homer, has made Mi preffi 


ſucceed fo well in his Fight of Angels. If He hat 1 


deſcribing Neptune with ſo much Pomp and Magi u 
ficence, how can we ſufficiently admire thoſe divin ark 


Deſcriptions, which Milton gives of the Maſiab. {M9 


He on the wings of Cherub rode ſublime e 

On the cryſtallin , in ſaphir throwd,  F- tk 
Illuſtrious far and idw. in 
Before him pow'r divine his way n rrtat 


A bis command il up-rooted bills retir'd 
Each to his place, they heard his voice and. unt Ito 
Obſequious; Heatn bis wonted face renewed, . 
And with freſh flowrets hill and valley ſnibd. ſolun 
11 So likewiſe the Jewiſh, Sc.— 1] This divinY It! 


Paſſage has furniſhed a Handle for many of thoſe; w une 


are willing to be thought Critics, to ſhew their Pen et h. 
neſs and Stupidity at once. Tho? bright as the Ligh 


of which it ſpeaks, they are blind to its Luſtre, an. 


will not diſcern its Sublimity. Some pretend tha Thi 
Longinus never ſaw this Paſſage, tho* he has actually" P. 
quoted it; and that he never read Meſes, tho? he haſcape 


left ſo candid an Acknowledgment of his Merit. I #%: 


ſuch Company, ſome, no doubt, will be ſurprized tt 
find te — of Hutt * Le Clerc. They hay 
e examined 


WY 3 taken to Pieces, and ſifted it as long ts 
6 9% Der were able, yet ſtill they cannot find it ſublime, 
F tis ſimple, ſay they; and therefore not grand. They 


od Mare tried it by a Law of Horace miſunderſtood, and 


erefore condemn it. 


Jill eended it. He ſhews them, that Simplicity of Ex- 
reflion is ſo far from being oppoſed to Sublimity, 
bat it is frequently the Cauſe and Foundation of it 


bounds not with Inſtances to ſtrengthen this Re- 
ark.) Horace's Law, that a Beginning ſhould he un- 
dorned, does not by any means forbid it to be grand, 
ce Grandeur conſiſts not in Ornament and Dreſs. 
e then ſhews at large; that whatevet noble and ma- 
ic Expreſſion, Elevation of Thought; and Im- 
ortance of Event cart contribute to Sublimity, may 
e found united in this Paſſage, Whoever has the 


d it in the Edition of Boileat's Works; in four 
ſolumes 129. 


divin 
ll not allow tlie Sublimity of this Paſſage in Moſes, 


25 WII 
- PertWet he extols the following in the 33d P/alm: For 
Light Fas and it was done; be commandedz and it food 
„ ANC 


1 tha "There is 4 Particulatity in the anner of quoting 
tual Paſſage by Longinus, which I think has hitherto 


he hacaped Obſervation. God ſaid What 
it, I. there be Light; &c. That Interrogation between 
6d ue narrative Part and the Words of the Almighty 
have K * | 
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Brileau undertook its Defence, and has geil 


nd indeed there is not a Page in Scriptute, which 


utioſity to ſte the Particulars of this Diſpute, may 


It is however e that tho! Monſt Hatt 


— — — 
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himſelf, carries with it an Air of Reverence and y. 
neration. It ſeems deſigned to awaken the Real. 
and raiſe his awful Attention to the Voice of the gr 
| Creator. 1 

Inſtances of this 3 Sang bey and under} 
fected Grandeur, are to be met with in great PleniM:7,, 
through the ſacred Wr itings. Such as St. John xi. im 
Lazarus, come forth. St. Mat. viii. 3. Lord, if tf: 
Will, thou canſt. make me clean —— T will, be th 
clean. And St. Mark iv. 39. where Chriſt huſhes t 
tumultuous Sea into a Calm, with, Peace (or rath ng 
Be filent) be ſtill. The Waters (ſays a Critic, San 
Claſſics, p. 325.) heard that Voice, which command cli; 


univerſal Nature into Being. They ſunk at his C Co! 
mand, who has the ſole Privilege of ſaying to th 
unruly Element, Hitberto ſhalt thou paſs, and no i tn 
tber: Here ſhall thy proud Waves be fopped. . Sto 
12 So -that in the Odyſſey, 6&c.——] Never ul A 
any Criticiſm equal, much-leſs exceed, this of I L. 
ginus in Sublimity. He gives his Opinion, that Hona Of 
On, being the Work of his Old-age, and write Ls 
in the Decline of his Life, and in every reſpect equi] Sb: 


| to the had, except in Violence and - Impetuolit In 
may be reſembled to the Setting Sun, whoſe Gr Or 
deur continues the ſame, tho? its Rays retain not ii Pe 


ſame fervent Heat, Let us here take a View of Ll At 


Th 
s D 


- ginus, whilſt he points out the Beauties of the be 
Writers, and at the ſame Time his own. Equal hin 
ſelf to the moſt celebrated Authors, he gives theWroof 
the Elogies due to their Merit. He not only judgiity of 
his Predeceſſors by the true Laws and Standard pene 
CORTE | 95 g 00 
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d V good- writing, but leaves Poſterity in himſelf a Model 
eadeſſſand Pattern of Genius and Judgment. Dr. Pearce. 
e greif This fine Compariſon of Homer to the Sun, is cer- 
- Wainly an Honour to Poet and Critic. It is a fine Re- 
uniemblance, great, beautiful, and juſt. He deſcribes 
Plen mer in the ſame Elevation of Thought, as Homer 
xi. umſelf would bave ſet off his Heroes. Fine Genius 
vill ſhew its Spirit, and in every Age and Climate 
be Maiplay its natural inherent Vigour. This Remark 
hes fill, I hope, be a proper Introduction to the follovw- 
rating Lines of Milton, where Grandeur, impaired and 
n Decay, is deſcribed by an Alluſion to the Sun in 
nande Pelipſe, by which our Ideas are wonderfully raiſed to 
s C nen, of what it was in all its Glory, 
— — be, above tbe ret 
In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tor: his form not yet had loft 
ver dl Al ber original brightneſs, nor appear! 
of LW 12/5 than Arch-angel ruin d, and th*exceſs 
one Of glory obſcur d: As when the Sun neu rium 
write Looks thro? the horizontal miſty Air, 
Horn of bis Beams; or from behind the Moor, 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous Twilight ſheds *' _. 
On balf the Nations, and with fear of Change 
Perplexes Monarchs; darken'd ſo, yet frone 
Above them all i Arch-angel. — 
That horrible Grandeur, in which Milton arrays 
is Devils throughout his Poem, is an honourable 
s theWroof of the Stretch of his Invention, and the Soli - 
judgWity of his Judgment. Taſſo, in his 4th Canto, has 
ard e pened a Council of Devils, but his Deſcription of 
8⁰⁰ 3 2 | them - 
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old Womens Tales, and the fantaſtic Dreams « 


Character with a deal of Spirit, and puts ſuch Wort 
and Sentiments into his Mouth as are properly di 


intituled it, Homer's Reprimand: which ſo exaſye 


| 5 | . ect 
them is frivolous and puerile, favouring too much off... 


Ignorance. He makes ſome of them walk upon th 1 


Feet of Beaſts, and dreſſes out their Reſemblance of 
a human Head with twiſting Serpents. inſtead of 
Hair, Horns ſprout upon their Foreheads, and afte 
them they drag an immenſe length of a Tail. Iti 
true, when he makes his Pluto ſpeak (for he tu 
made uſe of the old poetical Names) he ſupports hi 


bolical. His Devil talks ſomewhat like MI 
but looks not with half that horrible Pomp, t 
height of obſcured Glory. | 

13 Zoilus.] The moſt infamous Name of a ch 
tain Author of Thracian Extraction, who wrote 
Treatiſe againſt the 7had and Odyſſey of Homer, 10 


rated the People of that Age, that they put the A 
thor to Death, and facrificed him as it were to t 
injur'd Genius of Homer. His Enterprize was cg 
tainly too daring, his Puniſhment undoubtedly t 
ſevere. Dr. Pearce. 
14 Dreams indeed they are, &c.] After Longin 
had thus ſummed up the Imperfections of Homer, off 
might imagine, from the uſual Bitterneſs of Critigh 
that a heavy Cenſure would immediately folloh; 
But the true Critic knows how to pardon, to excul 
and to extenuate. Such Conduct is uncommon, bi 
juſt. We ſee by it at once the worth of the Autho 
and the Candor of the ] vage. With Perſons of Ind m 
b genere 
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enerous a Bent, his Tranſlator has fared as well as 
mer. Mr. Pope's ©* Faults (in that Performance) 
are the Faults of a Man, but his Beauties are the 
WF Beauties of an Angel.“ Eſſay on the Odyſſey. 

15 In the moral kind of Writing.) The word M. 
u does not fully give the Idea of the original word 
„, but our Language will not furniſh any other that 
"mes ſo near it. The meaning of the Paſſage is, 
hat great Authors in the Youth and Fire of their 
enius, abound chiefly in ſuch Paſſions, as are ſtrong 
nd vehement; but in their Old-age and Decline, 
ey betake themſelves to ſuch, as are mild, peace» 
ble, and ſedate. At firſt they endeavour to move, 
0 warm, to tranſport ; but afterwards to amuſe, de- 
ght, and perſuade. In Youth, they ſtrike at the 
magination; in Age, they ſpeak more to our Rea- 
'» "in. For tho” the Paſſions are the ſame in their Na- 
Ware, yet, at different Ages, they differ in Degree. 
ve, for inſtance, is a violent, hot, and impetuous 
afion z Eſteem is a ſedate, and cool, and peaceable 
feftion of the Mind. The. youthful Fits and 
[ranſports of the former, in progreſs of Time, ſubſide 
Ind ſettle in the latter. So a Storm is different from 
W Gale, tho? both are Wind. Hence it is, that bold 
wer, "cenes of Action, dreadful Alarms, affecting Images 
Crit Terror, and ſuch violent turns of Paſſion, as re- 
_ ure a ſtretch of Fancy to expreſs or to conceive, 
 exUEmploy the vigour and maturity of Youth, in which 
on, Monſiſts the Nature of the. Pathetic z but amuſing 
AutlOiYarrations,calm De ſeriptions. delightfulLandſchapes,, | 
Ins of d more even and peaceable Affections, are agree- | 
ener, | Ks - able 
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able in the ebb of Life, and therefore more frequent. mei 
ly attempted, and more ſucceſsfully expreſſed by: 
declining Genius. This is the Moral kind of wif — 
ting here mentioned, and by theſe Particulars is Hand 
mer's Odyſſey diſtinguiſhed from his Had. Te — 
T9 and 590. ſo frequently uſed, and fo impor 
tant in the Greek Critics, are fully explained by Quin 
tilian, in the Sixth Book of his [»/ti/ut. Qrat., 4 ( 

S. E. N X Imo 


E There i is a Line at the end of this Ode of Shir 


pbo in the Original, which is taken no notice of in 
the Tranſlation, becauſe the Senſe is complete with. 
out it, and if admitted, it would throw Confuſion 2 
the whole. allo! 

The Title of this Ode i in Ur, 5 Y/anus in the Fragment Ft 
of Sappho, is, To the beloved Fair ; and it is the right, 
For Plutarch (to omit the Teſtimonies of many other) 
in his Eroticon; has theſe Words: The beautiful Sap 
pho ſays, that at Sight of her beloved Fair, ber Vie dure. 
was ſuppreſſed, &c. Beſides, Strabo and Athenzu 
tell us, that the Name of this Fair one was Dorica, 
and that ſhe was loved by Charaxus, Sappbo's Bro- 
ther. Let us then ſuppoſe that this Dorica, Sapphi's 


| infamous Paramour, receives the Addreſſes of Cha. N races 


raxus, and admits him into her Company as her Lover. A. 4 
This very Moment Sappho unexpectedly enters, and L 
ſtruck at what ſhe ſees, feels tormenting Emotions. I Choi 
In this Ode therefore, The endeavours to expreſs that tho“! 
Wrath, Jealouſy, and Anguiſh, which diſtracted herſſa Pal 


with ſuch variety of Torture. This in my Opinion i jure | 
sheer the Ode. And whocyer) Joins in my Se © diver 
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the French Tranſlation by Boilkau- 
— dans les — — ou hp mn am 

And, 

— vel tombe FR ts cow ea: 
he word doux will in no wiſe 3 the Rage 
nd Diſtraction of Sappho's Mind. It is always uſed 
z contrary Senſe. Catullus has tranſlated this Ode 
moſt verbally, and Lureiius has 3 it in his. 
hird Book. Dr. Pearce. 

The Enghſh Tranſlation 1 have Wande fall 
iche Speator , No. 229. It was done by Mr. Phi- 
on due, and has been very much rde, he the 
ollowing Line,, 

For while I gar d in nabe, , 
and this, 5 

My Blood with we Ae ld, 
vill be liable to the ſame N ped Boikais 
dures langueurs. 15 . 

A Critique on this Ode! may be ſeen in the fine 


des the Imitation of it by Catullus, and Lacretius, a L 
great Reſemblance of it is eaſily perceivable i in Ho- 
Wrace's Ode to n . 1. 25 n in Virgit's EEmeid, 
over.. 4. = 

and e attributes its e to the judicious 
tions. ¶ Choice of thoſe Circumſtances, which are the conſtant, 
that f to furprizing Attendants upon Love. It is certainly 


d ber Paſſion, that has more prevalent Senfations of Plea- 
ion b fure and Pain, and affects the Mind with a greater 


gen. Saunen of I es than = other, 


iments, cannot but diſapprove the following Verſes ; 


Þpefator, It has been admired in all Ages, and be- | 
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Love i is @ fmake, rais'd with the fume of fight ; 


F 
SPL 


mann 


| Being purg' d, a fire ſparkling in lovers Eyes: = enjoy 

Being vgxt, @ ſea nouriſbd with lovers Tears: tber. 
What is it elſe ? a madneſs moſt diſcreet, . WMuifort 
A choaking gall, and a preſerving ſiucet. Thi 
| Shakeſpear in Romeo and Juliet 75. 


The Qualities of Love are certainly very proper 
for the Management of a good Poet. It is a Subje&Mhortu: 
on which many may ſhine in different Lights, yet 
keep clear of all that Whining and Rant, with which 
the Stage is continually peſtered. The Ancients han nd $ 
ſcarcely meddled with it in any of their Tragedie ai 
Shakefpear has ſhewn it, in almoſt all its Degrees 
by different Characters in one or other of his Plays ſnd \ 
Otway has wrought it up finely in the Orphan, to rail 
our Pity. Dryden expreſſes its thoughtleſs Violence 
very well, in his A for Love. Mr. Addiſon has paint 
ed it both ſucceſsful and unfortunate, with the high 
eſt Judgment, i in his Cato. 

But Adam and Eve, in Milton, are tha fineſt Pic: 
ture of conjugal Love, that ever was drawn. In ther 
it is true warmth of Affection, without the violence 
or fury of Paſſion; a ſweet and reaſonable Tender- 
neſs, without any cloying or inſipid Fondneſfs, Init 
Serenity and Sun-ſhine, it is noble, amiable, ende: 
ing, and innocent. When it jars and goes out 0 
| Tune, as on ſome Qccafions i it will, there is Ange 
and Reſentment. He is gloomy, ſhe complains and 
weeps, yet Love has ſtill its Force. Eve knows how 
to ſubmit, and Alam to forgive. We are pleaſec 
that 87 haye  quarrclled, when we ſee the agrecabloſl 


nd X Manner; 
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manner, in which they are reconciled. They have 
enjoyed Proſperity, and will ſhare Adverſity toge . 
er. And the laſt Scene, in which we behold this 
Minfortunate Couple, is when, 

They hand in band with wandring ſteps and ow 

Thro* Eden take their ſolitary way. 

Taſſo in his Gieruſalemme liberata has loſt no op- 
MWportunity of embelliſhing his Poem with ſome Inci- 
| dents of this Paſſion, He even breaks in upon the 
h ules of Epic, by introducing the Epiſode of O;ndo 
and Sopbronia 1 in his 2d Canto: for they never appear 
gain in the Poem, and have no ſhare in the Action 
of it Two of his great Perſonages are a Husband 
Wind Wife, who fight always ſide by fide, and die to- 
. eether. The Power, the Allurements, the Tyranny _ 
Wo! Beauty is amply diſplayed in the coquettiſh Cha- 
in. ncter of Amida, in the 4th Canto. He indeed al- 
igb . vays ſhews the Effects of the Paſſion in true Colours; 
but then he does more, he refines and plays upon 
em with fine-ſpun Conceits. He flouriſhes like 
Quid on every little Incident, and recalls our Atten- 
ton from the Poem, to take notice of the Poct's Wit. 
Ibis might be writing in the Halian Taſte, but it is 
not Nature. Homer was above it, in his fine Cha- 
| om of Hetter and Andromache, Ulyſſes and Pene- 
or. The judicious Virgil has rejected it, in his na- 
nger©ſtural Picture of Dido. Milion has followed and im- 
andi proved upon his great Maſters, with * and 
how Judgment. 

aſedſ 2 The Author of the Poem on the Arimalpians,) A 
able deus the Proconnefign is aid to have wrote a Poem, 
mer | . 
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calfd *Ae:uarree, or, of the Affairs of the Arima | 
pions, a Scytbian Peaple, ſituated far from any Sea 
The Lines here quoted ſeem to be ſpoken by an A 
maſpian, wondering how Men dare truſt themſelyg 
in Ships, and endeavouring to deſcribe the Seamenin 
the Extremities of a Storm. Dr. Pearce. 

3 There is a Deſcription of a Tempeſt in the 
x07th P/alm, which runs in a very high vein offi 
Sublimity, and has more Spirit in it than the ap. 

plauded Deſcriptions in the Authors of Antiquity; 
becauſe when the Storm is in all its Rage, and the 
Danger become extreme, almighty Power is intro: 
duced to calm at once the roaring main, and giz 
Preſervation to the miſerable diſtreſſed. It ends in 
that Fervency of Devotion, which ſuch grand Occur. 
rences are fitted to raiſe in the Minds of the thoughtful, 
He commandeth and raiſetb the ſtormy wind, which 
 bifteth up the waves thereof. They mount up to beaven, 
they go down again to the depths; their Soul is-melted 
| away becauſe of trouble, They reel. to. and fro lik 
a drunken man, and are at their wits-end. | Then 
they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, aud be 
bringeth them out of their diſtreſſes. He maketh the 
form à calm, ſo that the waves thereof are til. 
Then are they glad, becauſe they be quiet; ' ſo he bringeth 
| them unto their deſired baven. Ob that men woull 
praiſe the Lord for his goodneſs, en bis ME 
works to the children of men 
| Shakeſpear has, with inimitable Art, mite . ofa Th, 

Storm i in his Tragedy of King Lear, and continued it 75 
through ſeven — In —_ it, one ſees the pi: H 
115 teou © 
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Los Condition of thoſe who are expos'd to it in 
pen Air; one almoſt hears the Wind and Thunder, | 
d beholds the Flaſhes of Lightning. The Anger, 
ury, and paſſionate Exclamations of Lear. himſelf _ 
em to rival the Storm, which is as outrageous in 
is Breaſt, inflamed and ulcerated by the Barbarities 
f his Daughters, as in the Elements nn 
We view him t 
Contending with the freiful Elements, | | 
Bids the Wind blow the Earth into the Sea, 
d the Or foci! the curled Waters bove the Main, 
intro. That things. migbi change, or ceaſe: tears his ON 
gie M bich the impetuous Blaſts with gels *. 
ds in Catch in their Fury- ; 
We afterwards ſee the diſtreſſed old Man vs 
all the Inclemencies of the Weather; Nature itſelf 
Hurry and Diſorder, but he as violent and boiſte- 
vs as the Storm. 
Rumble thy belly-full, fit Fire, ſpout Rain z 37 | 
Nor Rain, Wi nd, Thunder, Fire are my Ne, 
T tax not you, ye Elkments. 
ind ace after, 
Ii thegreat "BN 
That keep this dreadful thund'r ring Oer our Had, 
Find out their Enemies now. Tremble, thou Wretch 
That haſt within thee undioulged Crimes 13 
Unwhipt of Fuſtice. Hide thee, thou bloody Fm 
Thou perjur , and thou famular Man of Virtue, 
| That art incetuous : Caitiff,, ſhake to Nieces, 
ed it That under covert and comvenient ſeeming 25 
pi FH praffis'd on Mar's Life. Cloſe pent-up Gull, 


2 
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Rive your concealing Continents, and ask, | 
Theſe dreadful Summoners Grace 
The Storm ſtill continues, and the poor old 

i; forced along the open Heath, to take- ſhelter in 

wretched Hovel. There the Poet has laid new ] 

cidents, to ſtamp freſh Terror on the Imagination 
by lodging Edgar in it before them. The Paſſions 

the old King are fo turbulent, that he will not b 

perſuaded to take any Refuge. When honeſt In 

intreats him to go in, he cries, © 


Pritbee go in thyſelf, ſeet thy own Eaſe; ; 
This Tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
On Things would burt me Morem— . 
Nay, get thee in; Pl pray, and then Pl. ſleep = 
| Poor naked Mretcbes, whereſo&'er you are, 
That bide the petting of this pitileſs Storm 
How ſhall your bouſeleſs Heads, and unfed Sides, 
Dor loop d and window'd Raggedneſ5, defend you 
| From Seaſons ſuch as theſe ? == Oh! I have ta'en 
Too little Care of this]! Take pbyſc, Pomp, 


| Expoſe thyſelf to feel what Wretches fel, || ; 
| That thou mayſt ſhake the Superflux to them, runs 
And ſhew the Heav' ns more juſt comm 6 


The Miſeries and Diſorders of Lear and Ea 
are then painted with ſuch judicious Horror, thalff* / 
every Imagination muſt be ſtrongly affected by ſud 
Tempeſts in Reaſon and Nature. T have quoted 
thoſe Paſſages, which have the moral Reflexions i 
them, fince they add Solemnity to the Terror, and 
bode ab ; q 
| 4 Ng 
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4 Nay more, the tw, c. ] I have given 
tis Sentence fuch a Turn, as I thought would be moſt 
table to our Language, and have omitted the fol- 
eig Words, which occur in the Original: Be- 

« ſides, he has forcibly united ſome Prepoſitions 
« that are naturally averſe to Union, and heaped 
them one upon another, uz” ix Vayarolo. By 
is means, the Danger is diſcern'd,”” &c. | 

The Beauty Longinus here commends in Homer, 
„making the Words correſpond with the Senſe, 
5 one of the moſt excellent, that can be found in 
poſition. The many and refined Obſervations 
f this nature in Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſiis, afe an 
Evidence, how exceedingly fond the Ancients were 
it. There ſhould be a Stile of Sound as well 
s of Words, but ſuch a Stile depends on a great 
mmand of Language, and a muſical Ear. We 
g a great deal of it in Milton, but in Mr. Pope it 
appears to Perfection. It would be Folly to quote 
Examples, ſince they can poſſibly eſeape none * 
can read and hear. | | 

5 The whole Paſſage in Demoſthenes's Oration 
runs thus: 

&« It was Evening when a Courier brought 1 
News to the Magiſtrates of the Surprizal of 
i Elatea. Immediately they aroſe, tho? in the midſt 
©* of their Repaſt. Some of them hurried away ta 
the Forum, and driving the Tradeſmen out, ſet 
* fire to their Shops. Others fled to advertiſe the 
Commanders of the Army of the News, and td 

ſummon the public Herald. The whole City was 
4 No | full 
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: te Herald repeated the Queſtion ſeveral times. k 
e vain: No body roſe up; no body harangued 


L demanded an Oration for the ra Safety.” N 


the Mouth of Cato : 


F F 


« full of Tumult. On the Morrow, by Break of Bu 


Pay, the Magiſtrates convene the Senate. Ta. P 
Gentlemen, obey*d the Summons. Before thepuhſſWrom 


& Jic Council proceeded to debate, the People tod 
te their Seats above. When the Senate were come in 
e the Magiſtrates laid open the Reaſons of thei 
oy meeting, and produced the Courier. He co 
e firmed their Report. The Herald demarided aloud 
e who would harangue ? No body roſe up. 'Th 


ore 9 
world 


0 con 


1 Go, 
29, 


ce tho? all the Commanders of the Army were thereMyrece 
e ' tho? the Orators were preſent, tho?. the comme; | 
Voice of our Country joined in the Petition, ers 


SHE T. Mk "vol * 
T Lacks has put a very "_ Amplfcaion 


Eftne Dsi ſedes, ni 7 terra, Pontus, & aer, 
Et cælum, & virtus? Superos quid Querimus ultra 
Jupiter N, quodcunque vides, quocungue models. 


There is a very beautiful one in Archbiſhop's 7 17 
loiſon's 12th Sermon. 


"Tis pleaſent to be virtuous and _ becauſe that C6 
to excel many others : *Tis pleaſant to grow better, becautM* at 
that is to excel ourſelves: Nay, *tis Pleaſant even 10 mor. . it 
tify and ſubdue our Luſts, becauſe that is Vittory.: N. C 
pleaſant to command our Appetites and Paſſions, and u. e 
keep them in due Order, within the Bounds Reaſu 
end Regions becauſe this is Err. 


| * 
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But no Author amplifies in ſo noble a manner as 
bt. Paul. He riſes gradually from Earth to Heaven, 
from mortal Man to God himſelf, .** For all Tings 
xe yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the | 
world, or life, or death, or things preſent, or things 
come: all are yours; and ye are Chriſts, and Chrift 
is God's, 1 Cor, iii. 21, 22. See alſo- Rom, viii. 


eft, i- 
reak 0 
he pub 
le tool 
me 1 
f thei 
e co 


aloud 29, 30. and 38, 39. 
Tb + S ECT. XIII. | | 
s. Il 1 20 leave this Digraſion.] Theſe Words * to 


chat Longinus had faid of Plato in that Part of the 
receding Section, which is now almoſt wholly loſt': 
And from hence it is abundantly evident, that the 
ron, whom he had there compared with the Ora- | 
or, was Plato. Dr. Pearce. 
2 e Plato? Stile, &c.—] That Archbiſhop 
. Weiſer was poſſeſſed in an eminent degree of the 
ame Sweetneſs, Fluency of Stile, and elevated Senſe, 
which are ſo much admired in Plato, can be denied 
by none, who are verſed in the Writings of that Au- 
dor. The following Paſſage, on much the ſame Sub- 
ect as the Inſtance here quoted by our Critic from 
| DDs, may be of Service in ſtrengthening this Aſſer- 
ton. He is ſpeaking of Perſons deeply plunged in Sin. 
I Conſideration, ſays he, happen to take them 
® at any Advantage, and they are fo hard preſt by 
* it, that they cannot eſcape the ſight of their own 
Condition, yet they find themſelves fo miſerably 
I entangled and hampered in an evil Courſe, and 
g“ bound fo faſt in Chains of their own Wickednefs, 
I that they know not how to get looſe. Sin is the 
ſaddeſt 
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&« ſaddeſt Slavery in the World; it breaks and fin 
. *© Mens Spirits, and makes them fo baſe and ſei 
« vile, that they have not the Courage to reſcue them 
© ſelves. No fort of Slaves are fo poor-ſpirited, ; 
& they that are in Bondage to their Luſts. Thel 
20 Power is gone; or if they have any left, they hu 
& not the heart to make uſe of it. And tho? they ſy 
& and feel their Miſery, yet they chuſe rather to 
© down in it, and tamely to ſubmit to it, than t 
make any reſolute Attempts for thelt Liberty 
And afterwards=—** Blind and miſerable Men 
<* that in Deſpite of all the merciful Warnings 
& God's Word and Providence, will run themſcle 
< into this deſperate State, and never think of n 
<* turning to a better Mind, till their Retreat is di 
te ficult, almoſt to an Impoſſibility.“ 29th Se ma 
1ſt Vol. Fol: 
2 Like the Pythian Priefeſs; &c.] This Parallele 
Compariſon drawn between the Pytbian Prieſteſs offi o 
Apollo; and Imitators of the beſt Authors, is happi 
Invented, and quite compleat. Nothing can be mon 
beautiful, more analogous, more expreſſive. It wa 
the Cuſtom for the Pythian to fit on the Tripod 
till ſhe was rapt into divine Phrenzy by the Operatioff 
of Effluvia iſſuing out of the Clefts of the Earth. I; 
the fame manner, ſays Longinus, they, who imitat! 
the beſt Writers, ſeem to be inſpired by thoſe whom 
they imitate, and to be actuated by their ſublime 8 
Tit, In this Compariſon, thoſe divine Writers are ſe ere 5 
on a Level almoſt with the Gods; they have equilfhh to 
Power attributed to them, with the Deity prefidinhi 
3 5 o 
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finkWrcr Oracles; aiid the Effe& of their Operations on 
d err cir Imitators is honoured with the T itle * a di- | 
hemine Spirit. Dr. Pearce. 4 
3 Stefichorus) A noble Poet, Inventor of 2 Lyric 
borus, He was born, according to Suidas, in the 
5th Olympiad. Quinctilian Inſtit. Orat. l. x. c. 1. 
ys thus of him: F be bad kept in due Boiuntls; hs 
tems to have been able 10 coile the neareſt td a Rival. 
bp with Homer. Jdem: 
4 Had he not been ambitious, &.] Plato in his 
ounger Days had an Inclination to Poetry, and 
nade ſome Attenipts in Tragedy and Epic, but fihd- 
ig them unable to bear a Parallel with the Verſes of 
mer, he. threw them into the Fire; and abjuted 
it fort of writing, in which he was convinced he 
uſt always remain an Inferior : However the Stile 
f his Proſe has a Poetical Sweetneſs, Majeſty, and 
eration, Tho” he deſpaired of equalling Homer in 
Is own way, yet he has nobly ſucceeded in another, 
d 1s juſtly eſteemed the Homer of Philoſophers. 
Wi was {G great an Admirer of him, that he faid, 
Jupiter converſed with Men, be would talk in the 
mguage of Plato. It was a common Report, in 
ole Age he lived, that Bees dropt Honey on his 
ips, as he lay in the Cradle. And it is faid, that; 
ke Night before he was placed under tlie Tuition of 
verates, the Philoſopher dteamed he had embraced 
young Swan iti his Boſom, who, aftef his Feathers 
Ne full grown, ſtretched out his Wings, and ſoar- 
wd to an immenſe height in the Air, ſinging all the 
Wine with . Sweefriels, This ſhews at 
g E. leaſt, 
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leaft, what a great Opinion they then entertained offiſh;.11 
his Eloquence, ſince they thought its appearance 
worthy to be uſhered into the World with Ome 
and — 

| ---. 0 6 T. XV. | 

. 71 reil refers to this Paſſage in his Fourth 
| Aneid. v. 470. 

Aut Agamemmonius ſcents ä Ortes, 
Armaiam facibus matrem & ſerpentibus atris 
Cum fugit, uliriceſque ſedent in limine Dire. Ia 
Or mad Oreſtes when his Motber's Gboſt BY 
Hull in his Face infernal Torches toſs'd, | 

Aud fbook ber ſnaky Locks: He ſbuns the fight, © | 


mag 
Incic 
Imag 
the 
ene 
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Flies o'er the Stage, ſurpriz d with mortal fright, 
The Furies "= the Door, and — his flight. 
Dryden 7; 


< There is not (ays Mr. Allien, Spectator Ne 421 7 
a Sight in Nature ſo mortifying, as that of a dif 77 
< trated Perſon, when his Imagination is troubled MI He 


& and his whole Soul diſorder'd and confus' 
« Balylon in Ruins is not fo melancholy a Spec ut in 
40 mew.” -: 
The Diſtraction of Oreſtes, after the mand of hy 
Mother, is a fine Repreſentation in Euripides, becauſ 
it is natural, The conſciouſneſs of what he has don: 
is uppermoſt in his Thoughts, diſorders his Fancy 
and confounds his Reaſon, He is ſtrongly appr 
henſive of divine Ven geance, and the violence of li 
Fears places the avenging Furies before his Eye 
Whenever the Mind is harraſſed by the Stings o 


Conſcience, or the Horrors of Guilt, the Senſes What th 
: lib 


J.. 15. Nora and Ons nvations; Tay 
able to infinite Deluſions, and - ſtartle at hideous 
W:2ginary Monſters. The Poet, who can touch ſuch 
lncidents with happy Dexterity, and paint ſuch 
Images of Conſternation, will infallibly work upon 
the Minds of others. This is what Longinus com- 
ends in Euripides; and here it muſt be added, that 
no Poet in this Branch of n can enter ""_ 4 
Parallel with Shakefpear. 3 8 

When Mackbeth is preparing for ths diate of - 
can, his Imagination is big with the-Arrempt, - 
nd is quite upon the Rack. Within, his Soul is 
imayed with the Horror of fo black an Enterprize, 
nd every thing, without, looks diſmal and affright- 
8 His Eyes rebel againſt his Reaſon, anct make | 
im ſtart at Images that have no Reality. 


I this a Dagger which I fer before me, ; 
The handle tow'rd my bam come let me ch ler J 
I have thee hot. and yet I ſee thee ſtill. 5 


He then endeavours to ſummon his Reaſon to his 

id, and convince himſelf that it is mere Chimera; 

ut in vain, the Terror b on his NG, Gar 

ill not beſhook offkl. | 

T ſee thee yet, in form as OFT 

As this vubich now 1 draw 

Here he makes a new” Attempt to 192 ue 

ut of the Deluſion, but it is quite too ſtrong. 

—  / ; thee ſtill, 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of Blood, 

Which was not ſo before.—There*s no ſuch b 

The Deluſion is deſcribed in fo Skilful a manner, 

bat the Audience cannot but ſhare the Conſternations 5 
nd ſtart at the viſionary Dagger, 

L 2 The 
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| thro? the ſtrongeſt abhorrence and deteſtation of the 


: bon: | | Zon 


N 


prizing, if we conſider how the Horror is cohtiny. 
ally worked up, by the Method in which the Perye 


the very Sound of their own Voices is ſhocking anc 


The Genius of the Poet will appear more fur. 


tration of the Murder is repreſented. The Contraſ 
between Mackbeth and his Wife is juſtly charaQeriz 
ed, by the hard-hearted Villany of the one, and the 
Qualms of Remorſe in the other. The leaft Noiſ 


— to both: 


— Eurt! peace! _ 
It was the Owl that foriektd, the fatal bell-man; 
Which gives the fterrſt good-night—be is about it 
And again immediately after, 
- Auct ] I am afraid they have aal d, 
And tis not done th'attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us — Harꝶ ] laid their daggers flach, 
Hie could not miſs them 
The beſt way to commend it, as it deſerves, would 
be, to quote the whole Scene. The Fact is repre 
ſented in the fame affecting Horror, as would riſe i 
the Mind at ſight of the actual Commiſſion, Eve 
ſingle Image ſeems reality, and alarms the Sc Sie 
They ſeize the whole Attention, ſtiffen and benumt 
the Senſe, the very Blood curdles and runs cold 


Crime, 

2 This Paſſage, in all probability, is taken from: 
Tragedy of Euripides, named Phazthon, which isen 
tirely loſt. Ovid had certainly an eye to it in hi 
Met. J. ii. when he puts theſe Lines into the Movti 
of Phobuz, reſigning the Chariot of the Sun to Phu 


Zonarumque trium contentus fine, polumque | 
Eftugit auſtralem, junctamgue aquilonibus arfos : 
Har fit iter: manifeſt rote veſtigia cernes. 
Utque ferant equos & calum & terra calores, 
Nec preme, nec ſummum molire per ethers currum. 
Altius egreſſus, caleſtia tecta cremabis; 7 
Inferius terras: medio tuiiſſimus ibis. 

Drive 'em not on dire#ly through the Skies, 

But where the Zodiac's winding Circle lies, 

| Along the midmoſt Zone; but ſally forth, 

5 Nor to the diſtant South, nor flormy North, 
wwe Horſes boofs a beaten track will ſhow : 
Bat neither mount too bigh, nor fink too low z 

That no new fires or heav'n, or earth infeſt ; 

Keep the mid-way, the middle way is beſt, 


Addiſon. 

The Syblimity, which Ovid here borrowed from 
Euripides, he has diminiſhed, almoſt vitiated, by 
Flouriſhes, A ſublimer Image can no where be found 
han in the Song of Deborah, after Siſera's Defeat, 
(Judge. v. 28.—) where the vain-glorious Boaſts of 
Sfera's Mother, when expecting his return, and, 

4s ſhe was confident, his victorious n are de- 
ſcribed : 

The mother of Siſera lod out 4 a window, and 
cried through the latteſſe, Why is bis chariot ſo long i 
ning? why tarry the wheels of bis chariots? Her wiſe 
Iadies anfevered ber; yea, ſhe returned anſwer to Ber- 
.: Have they not ſped? have they not divided the 
rey, to every man a damſel or two? to Siſera a prey 

F divers colours, a prey of divers colours of needle- 
„ work, 
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land exert, itſelf in Shakeſpear, when he hears of the 


© Grief renders him frantic, his Anger deſperate. 


9 _—_ "RT Had - 
K r * 
N LY 
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wort, of divers colours of needle-work on both ſides, 
meet for the necks of them that take the ſpoil? Dr. Pearce. 
3 The Caſſandra of Euripides is now. entirely loſt, 
4 The following Image in Milton is great and 
dreadful.” The fallen Angels fired by the Speech of 
their Leader, are too violent to yield to his Propo- 
ſal in Words, but affent in a manner, that at once 
diſplays the Art of the Poet, gives the Reader a 
terrible Idea of the fallen Angels, and imprints 2 
Dread and Horror on the Mind. 
He ſpake ; and to confirm his words, out flew- 
Millions of flaming fwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cberubim: the ſudden blaze 
Far round illumin'd bell; bighly they rag d 
Againſt the Higheſt, and fierce with graſped arms 
Claſbd on their ſounding ſhields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance tow'rd the vault of heav' n. 
How vehemently does the Fury of Northumter 


Death of his Son Hotſpur. The Rage and Diſtrac- 


eiche 
tion of the ſurviving Father ſhews, how important Woe; 

utmc 
the Son was in his Opinion. Nothing muſt be, now den 
he is not: Nature itſelf muſt fall with Perg. Ha 


| Lt beav'n kiſs earth | now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild food confer d: let order die, 
Ad let this world no longer be a flage 

To feed contention in a ling ring alt: 
But let one ſpirit of the firſt-born Cain 


Reign in all boſoms, that each heart being ſet 
* . 
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des, | On bloody courſes, the rude Scene may end, 
ct. Aud darkneſs be the burier of the dead. 


loſt, 5 Tollius is of Opinion, that Longinus blames nei- | 


and ther the Thought of Euripides nor Aſchylus, but only 
1 of WU the word Bax, which, he ſays, has not ſo much 


po- Sveetneſs, nor raiſes ſo nice an Idea, as the word 


ne N HCN Dr. Pearce thinks, Æſclylus is cenſu- 
er a red for making the Palace inſtinct with Bacchanalian 
ts a Fury, to which Euripides has given a ſofter and 

freeter Turn, by making the Mountain only reflect 

the Cries of the Bacchanals. 

% There is a daring Image, with an Expreſſion of 4 
| harſh Sound, on account of its Antiquity, in Spen- 
ars Fairy. Queen, which may parallel that of "oy 
chylus : | 

She foul Blaſpbemous ſpeeches forth aid caſt, 

Aud bitter curſes horrible to tell; 

That &en the Temple wherein ſhe was plac d, 


4 Did quake to bear, and nigh aſunder braſt. 


AC- 
ant 
OW 


fi 


either Euripides or Aſchylus, and tempers it with the 
utmoſt Propriety, when at Adam's eating the forbid- 
den Fruit, 
Earth trembled from her abu, as again. 
In Hangs ; and nature gave 4 ſecond gran; 
Shy lerer d, and mit? ring thunder, ſome ſad drops 
Wept, at compleating of the mortal fin. 5 
6 The Tragedy of Sopbocles, where this Appari- 


tion is deſcribed, is entirely loſt. Dr. Pearce ob- 


ſerves, that there is an unhappy Imitation of it in the 


beginning of Senecd's Troader; and another in Ovid 
1 | L 4 Metam. 


Milton ſhews a greater boldneſs of Fiction than 
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Metam. J. xiii, 441. neat without Spirit, and | elegant 
without Grandeur. 

- Ghoſts are very frequent in Egli T ragedies; but 
Ghoſts, as well as Fairies, ſeem to be the peculiar 
Province of Shakeſpear. 1 n ſuch Circles none but he 
could move with Dignity. That in Hamlet is intro- 
duced with the utmoſt Solemnity, awful thrqughout, 
and majeſtic. At the appearance of Banquo in Mac. 
beth (Act. 3. Sc. 5.) the Images are ſet off in the 
ſtrongeſt Expreſſion, and ſtrike the Imagination with 
high degrees of Horror, which is ſupported with fur 
prizing Art through the whole Scene. 

: Fhere 1 is a fine Touch of this Nature in Fob i iv. 13. 
In thoughts from the viſions of the night, when dee 
ſeep falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, 
which made all my bones to ſhake: Then a ſpirit paſed 
before my face, the hair of my fleſh flood up. It flood 
fill, but I could not diſcern the form thereof: an image 
was before mine eyes there was filence—and I heard 

a voice, ſaying, Shall mortal man be more . than 
God? &c. &c. 

7 Simonides the Ceian was a celebrated vs G 
cero De orat. l. 2. declares him the Inventor of artif- 
cial Memory: and Quinctilian J. x. c. I. gives him 
this Commendation as a Poet: His excellency lay ir 
moving compaſſion, ſo that ſome prefer him in this par- 
ticular before all other writers. Dr. Pearce, 

| E 
I Such a ſolemn, &c.] The Obſervations on thi 
Oath are judicious and folid. But there is one infi- 
nitely- more ſolemn and awful in Feremiab XXll, 5. 


But 
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ant But if ye will not hear theſe words, 1 fear by m- 
, faith the Lord, that this houſe * become a de. 
but I lation, 0 ö 
lar See Geneſis xxil. 16, and Alone vi. I 3. 5 
the 2 Eupolis.] He was an Athenian writer of Come- 
tro- ty, of whom nothing remains at preſent, but the re- 
ut, MW nown of his Name. Dr. Pearce. | 
lac. 3 But the grandeur, &c.] This 1 is ad- 
the I mirable, and Zonginus alone ſays more, than all the 
vith I Writers on Rhetoric, that ever examined this Paf- 
ſur Wl age of Demoſtbenes. Quindtilian indeed was very ſen- 
ſible of the ridiculouſneſs of uſing Oaths, if they 
13. ¶ vere not applied as happily as the Orator has ap- 
dee) WY plied them; but he has not at the ſame Time laid 
ing, open the Defects, which Longinus evidently diſco- 
aſſed If vers, in a bare Examination of this Oath 1 in Zupolis. 
Good MI Dacier. 
nage 8 ECT. XVIII. 
771 1 L not diſcourſe enliven d, &c.] Deborab's 
tan words in the Perſon of Siſera's Mother, inſtanced a- 
bove on another Occaſion, are alſo a noble Example 
Ci- Nef the uſe of Interrogations. Nor can I in this place 
tif. N pass by a Paſſage in the hiſtorical Part of Scripture z 
him WI mean the words of Chriſt, in this Figure of Self- 
1 in Iinterrogation and Anſwer, bat went ye out into the 
Pal. wilderneſs to ſee? a reed ſhaken with the wind? But _ 
bat went ye out for to ſee? a man clothed in ſoft 
raiment ? bebold, they that wear ſoft clothing, are in 
kings bouſes ? But what went ye out for to ſee? 4 
rophet ? yea, I ſay unto you, more than a prophet, 
Mat. xi. 7-9, Dr, Pearce, 5 
Hl | | That 
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poetical and prophetical Parts of Scripture. 
berleſs Inſtances might be eaſily produced, and we 
are puzzled how to pitch on any in particular, amidſt 
ſo fine Variety, leſt the Choice might give room to 
call our Judgment in queſtion, for taking no notice of 
others, that perhaps are more remarkable. © 

Any Reader will obſerve, that there is a poetica 
Air in the Predictions of Balaam in the 2 3d Chapter 
of Numbers, and that there is particularly an un- 
common Grandeur in v. 19. 

Gad is not à man, that be ould lie, neither the 
Son of Man, that he ſhould repent. Hath be ſaid, and 
ſhall be not do it? or, bath I, OTE 
make it good? 

What is the cauſe of this Grandeur will — 
ately be ſcen, if the Senſe be preſerved, and the 
Words thrown out of Interrogation: 

God is not à man, that be ſhould lie, neither tht 
Son of Man, that he ſhould repent, What be has ſaid, 
Be will do; and what he has ſpoke, he will make good. 

The Difference is ſo viſible, that it is needleſs to 
enlarge upon it. 

How artfully does St. Pauli in Afs xxvi. 1 his 
Diſcourſe from Feſtus to Arippa. In v. 26. he ſpeaks 
of him in the third Perſon; ** The King, ſays he, 
| knoweth of theſe things, before whom T alſo ſpeak freeh— 
then in the following he turns ſhort upon him; Ang 


Aerippa, believe# thou the Prophets ? and immediately . 


| anſers * own Queſtion, I know tbat thou believe. 
* he 


Sect. 18. 
That the Senſe receives Strength, as well as Beauty, 
from this Figure, is no where ſo viſible, as in the 


Num-. 
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The ſmootheſt Eloquence, the moſt inſinuating Com- | 
plaiſance, could never have made fuch Impreſſion on 


Aprippa, as this unexpected and pathetic Addreſs. 


| To theſe Inſtances may be added the whole 38th 


Chapter. of Job; where we behold the Almighty 
Creator expoſtulating with his Creature, in Terms, 
which expreſs at once, the Majeſty and Perfection of 
the one, the Meanneſs and Frailty of the other. There 
ve ſee, how vaſtly uſeful the Figure of Interrogation 


is, in giving us a lofty Idea of the Deity, whilſt every 


Queſtion awes us into Silence, and inſpires a Senſe of 
our own Inſufficiency. 


2 Here are two Words in the Original, which are 


omitted in the Tranſlation z; ig*75 715, - ſome body may 


mand; but they manifeſtly debaſe the Beauty of the 


Figure. Dr. Pearce has an ingenious Conjecture, 


that having been ſometime ſer as marginal Explana- | 


tions, they crept inſenſibly into the Text. 
SECT. XIX. 


1 * The want of a ſcrupulous Connexion draws : 


Things into a leſſer Compaſs, and adds the greater 
* Spirit and Emotion, For the more Rays are 
collected in a Point, the more vigorous is the 
Flame. Hence there is yet greater Emphaſis, when 
„the Rout of an Army is ſhewn in the ſame con- 


ci tracted Manner, as in the 24th of the Odyſſey, . 


J. 610. which has ſome Reſemblance to Salluſtes 
* Deſcription of the ſame Thing, agreeable to his 
* uſual Conciſeneſs, in theſe four Words only, Sequi, 


\ * fugere, occidi, W _ 
r on the O. p. 2d, 113. 


Vollaire 
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Voltaire has endeavoured to ſhew the Hurry and Nof 
Confuſion of a Battle, in the ſame Manners in the I Der 
 Henriade. Chant. 6. i ſc 

 Frangois, Anglois, Lorrains, que h fureur end, nor 

Avanpoient, combatioient, frappoient, mouroient enſemble, 

The Hurry and Diſtraction of Didb's Spirits, at MW *? 
FEneas's Departure, is viſible from the abrupt and ever 
precipitate manner, in which ſhe commands her Ser | 
vants to endeavour to ſtop him: 

; — Te, 
Ferie. citi , date bela, impellite remos. 
Eneid. i, 
Hufe, "200 I Gallies out; prerfue the ue; 


Bring flaming Brands, Jet fail; and * row. 


Dryden, 
SECT. XX. | 

I When two or three are linked, &c.—] Among 
the various and beautiful Inftances of an Aſſemblage 
of Figures, which may be produced, and which 6 
frequently occur in the beſt Writings, one, I believe, 
| has hitherto not been taken notice of; I mean the — 
four laſt verſes of the 24th Eſalm. 
Lift up your beads, O ye gates, 3 n 
ye everlaſting doors, and the King of glory ſhall come in 
Who is the King of glory? The Lord firong and might 
the Lord mighty in battles. Lift up your beads, O 
gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlaſting doors, and ion 

King of glory ſhall come in. Who is the King of gl)! 
The Lord of hofts : be is the King of glory. | the M 
There are innumerable Inſtances of this kind in th 
pectical Parts of Scripture, particularly, 1 in the Song 


7 


5 Wr. 2 $ > © 
* 2 F N - 2 : * 
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nd of Deborah (Judges C. v.) and the Lamientation of 
the David over Saul and Fonathan (2 Samuel c. i.) There 
is ſcarce one Thought in them, which is not Sec Th 
nor one Figure, which is not beautiful. | 
1 You will find that by — &.] No Writer 
ever made a leſs Uſe of Copulatives, than St. Paul. 
Ser: His Thoughts poured in fo faſt upon him, that he 
had no leiſure to Knit them together, by the help of 
Particles, but has by that means given them Weight, 
Spirit, Energy, and ſtrong Significance. An Inſtance 
. Mof it may be ſeen in 2 Corinth. c. vi. From v. 4; to 
10, is but one Senteiice, of near thirty different Mem- 
ers, which are all detached from one another; and 
Jen, if the Copulatives be inſerted after the Jocratean man- 
net, the Strength will be quite impaired, and the 
{date Grandeur of the whole grow flat and On 
ECT. NR | 
1 Virgil is * "our? in his - of this 
Figure, 
= Moriamur, & in media arma ruamus. 
Eneid. L ii. v. 348. 


And again, 
Me, me, adfum Ju ws, in me convertite ferrum. 
b. i. V. 427. 
In both theſe Ame the Words are removed, 
ut of their right Order, into an irregular Diſpoſi- 
ion, which is a natural Conſequence of Diſorder 1 in 
the Mind. Dr. Pearce. 
A There is a fine ENS” the | 5th Book of 
WPoudje If: 


| PEE | 


? 8 : 7 3 7 


5 * 
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. Sweet is the breath of morn, ber rifog feeet, abt 
mb charm of carlieſt birds : pleaſant the ſun, | be 
When firft on this delightful land be foreads ir 

His oriemt beams, on berb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, Ms 
Gli ring with dew : fragrant the fertile earth on] 
After ſoft ſhow'rs : and foveet the coming ow pe 

O grateful evening mild: then ſilent night, ted 
With this ber ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, ban 


| And theſe the gems of Heav'n, ber farry train. 5 
But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends, S, 
With cbarm of earlie# birds: nor berb, fruit, flow, F 
| Gli ring with dew : nor fragrance after ſhow'rs : Ti 
Nor grateful ev*ning mill: nor filewt night, © | 77 
With this ber ſolemn bird: nor walk by noon. 8 M 
Or gliti ring ftar-light, without thee is faveet, A. 
2 When men are aftuated, &c.— Longinus here, © 
in explaining the Nature of the Hyperbaton, and 5 
W 


again in the Cloſe of the Section, has made uſe of an 
\ Hyperbaton, or (to ſpeak more truly) of a certain con. 


fuſed and more extenſive Compaſs of a Sentence. Li 
Whether he did this by Accident, or Deſign, I can- Ob 
not determine; tho Le Fevre thinks it a piece of Art We 

in the Author, in order to mg the DOOR to the My 
n Dr. Pearce; _ Thy 
3. An Imitation of theſe, &c. 3 This fine Remark Ere 

may be illuſtrated by a celebrated Paſſage in Shake- >» 
e 


ſpears Hamlet, where the Poet's Art has hit off the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt exact Reſemblance of nature. The 
Behaviour of his Mother makes ſuch Impreſſion o 
the young Prince, that his Mind is big with Ab Ea 
8 of it, but Expreſſions fail him, He begin 

| R 


FOInes Sp 1 - : 
a 
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= abruptly, but as Reflexions croud thick: upon his Mind, 
he runs off into Commendations of his Father. Some 


Time after, his Thoughts turn again on that Action of 


his Mother, which had raiſed his Reſentments, lake - 


only touches it, and flies off again. In ſhort he takes 
up eighteen Lines in telling us, that his Mother mar- 
ried again, in lefs than two ones after: her Huf- 
band's Death. | 
But two months dead! nay, we þ much, Wot Lge 
80 excellent 4 King, that was io this 
wr, Hyperion 10 @ Satyr: o loving to my mother, 
That be permitted not the winds of beav'n © * | 
. ber face too roughly. Heav'n and earth! 
| Mut I remember ?-—why, ſhe would hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite bad grown 
By what it fed on; yet within a moni 


d Let ne not thin. Frailty, thy naine is Womant 
of nfl A Aittle month er ere theſe ſhoes were old, | 
5 With which fhe follow'd my poor. fatber's body, ' 
3 Like Niobe all tears=—=why ſhe, ev'n be. 
6 Ob heav*n! a beaſt that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 


f Art Would have mourwd longer--married with mine uncle, 
My father*s brother, no more like my father, 
Than T to Hercules. Within a-month !=— 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 
= Had left the fluſhing of her galled eyes, 

She married. Oh moſt wicked ſpeed! 
J He ſeems to invert, &c.—] The eloquence of | 
Fr. Paul, in moſt of his Speeches and Argumentations, - 
Fears a very great Reſemblance to that of Demoghenes, | 
k deſcribed in this Section by Longinus, Some in- 


* „ i Portant 
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portant Point being Always uppermoſt in his View, 
he often leaves his Subject, and flies from it with brave “ 
Irregularity, and as unexpectedly again returns to his I E: 
Subject, when one would imagine that he had entirely 
loſt ſight of it. For inſtance, in his Defence before 
King Agrippa, Alis c. xxvi. when, in order to wipe off 
the Aſperſions thrown upon him by the Jews, that he gut 
was a turbulent and ſeditious Perſon, he ſets out with I ber 
clearing his Character, proving the Integrity of his i ſtan 
Morals, and his inoffenſive iihblameable Bckaviou, rion 
asone, who hoped; by thoſe means, to attain thatHap- the « 
pineſs of andther Life, for which- the twelve Tribes The 
ſerved God continually in the Temple; on a ſudden N have 
he drops the Continuation of his Defence, and cries Spes 
out, My. ſhould it be thought a Thing incredible with 
* you, that God ſhould raiſe the dead? It might be 
reaſonably expected, that this would be the End of 
his Argument; but by flying to it, in ſo quick and 
unexpected 4 Tranſition, he catches his Audience be 
fore they are aware, and ſtrikes dumb his Enemies 
tho? they will not be convinced. And this Point 
being once carried, he comes about again as unex 
pectedly, by, 1 verily thought, &c. and goes on with 
kis Defence, till it brings him again to the ſame 
1 Point of the Reſurrection, in v. 23. 
TTT 
1 Pohptotes] Longinus gives no Inſtance of thi 
Figure: but one may be produced from Cicero's On 
tion for Czlius, where he ſays: We will content 
& with Arguments, we will refute Accuſations b 


. Evidences brighter than Light itſelf: Fact I: 
A engl 


engage with Fact, Cauſe with Cauſe, Reaſon wüll 
Fn. J. x. b. 361. 
—Heret pede pes, Ani viro diy. 
1 0 Pearce. 
2 Golleftions ] The Orator makes iſe of this Fi- 
gure; when inftead of the Whole of a Thing, he num- 


ſtance in Ciceroꝰs Oration for Marcellus : e The Ce ntu- 
non has 10 Mure i in this Honour, the Lieutenant none, 
the Cohort none, the Troop none, If Cicero had faid, 


have declared his Meaning, but not the Force of the 
Speaker. See alſo Quiniihan, Inflit. orat. l. vin. c. 2. de 
cugerie verborum ac ſemtentiarum idem fienificantium. 
Dr. Pearce. 

3 Changes. Quinctilian gives an Inſtance of this 


for Sex. Roſcius + For tho? he is Maſter of fo much 
Art, as to ſeem the only Perſon alive, who is fit 
to appear upon the Stage; yet he is poſſeſſed of 
* ſach noble Qualities, that he ſeems to be the only 


chere. Dr. Pearce. | 

4 Gradations.] There is an "Hiſtance of this Figure 
in Rom. v. It is continued throughout the Chapter, 
but the Branches of the latter part appear not plainly, 
becauſe of the Tranſpoſitions. It begins ver. 1. There- 
aten re being juſtified by faith, we have peace with God, 
ns bly Lough our Lord Feſus Chrift. By whom alſo we bave 
gad cceſ: by faith into this Grace, wherein we fland, and re- 


f thi 
s Ora 


"os 


engag 
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« Reaſon.” To which may | be added that * N | 


bers up all its Particulars: of which we have an In- 


The Soldiers have io ſhare in this Honout, this would | 


Faure, Inflit. orat. I. ix. &. 3. from Cicero's Oratiot 
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Man alive, who may ſeem worthy never to 128 
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1 Aud not only fo, bu 
- oy, f alſo, knowing that tribulgim 
worteth patience ; and patience, experience z and expe- 
3 rience, hope 3 and bope maketh not aſhamed, becauſ, 
i 1 6 
| | 5 Changes eitber of time gender] Changes. of 
| 1 cat and Gender fall nor under the Diftri of th 
Engliſh Tongue: On thoſe of Time, Penſon, and 
S Number, Longinus enlarges in the Sequel. 
1 6 The Beauty of this Figure will, I fear, be lot 
in the Tranſlation. But it muſt be obſerved, that the 
Word crowd, is of the ſingular, and appear, of the 
plural Number. Allowance muſt be made in fuch 
3 caſes, for when the Genius of another Language will 
| _——— 
7 Er to beg fuch Trappings, &c.—] I han 
given this Paſſage fuch a Turn, as, Thope, will clear 
the Meaning to an Engiſb Reader. The iter 
Tranſlation is, For hanging the bells every where js 
pours too much of the Sophif# or Pedant. The Mets 
pbor is borrowed from a Cuſtom among the Ar- 
cients, who at public Games and Concourſes were 
| uſed to hang little Bells (an on the Bridle 
| | and Trapping of their Horſes, that-their continual 
| | chiming might add Pomp to the Solemnity. 5 
The Robe or Ephod of the in the 
Moſaic Diſpenfation, had this Ornament of Bell, tho 
Ne 
rern 
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a X EG 
1 Bades all Peloponneſus.] Inſtead of, all the In. 
babitants of 2 "Tere" at * time rent imo 
Factions. | 

St. r 
Change of Perſon, on ſeveral Occaſions, and with 
different Views. In Rom. vi. to avoid the direct 
Charge of Diſobedience on the whole Body of the 
Jews, he transfers the Diſcoutſe into the firſt Perſon, 
and fo charges the Inſufficiency and Frailty of all his 
Countrymen on himſelf, to guard againſt the Invidi- 
——— 
upon him. See ver. 923. 

The mhole Theatre.) Inflead of, all the Pan is 
the Theatre. Mlauus was a City of Tonia, which the 
P:rfians beſieged and took. Phrynichus, a Tragic Poet, 
brought a Play on the Stage, about the Demolition 
of this City. But the Aubenians (as Herodotus informs 
=) fined bim a thouſand Drachme, for ripping open 
zfreſh their domeſtic Sores; and publiſhed an Edict, 
that no one ſhould ever after write on that Subject. 

Dr. Pearce, 

Shakeſpeer makes a noble uſe of this Figure, in 
the following Lines from his Auibom and Cleopatra, 
tho in the Cloſe, there a very ſtrong Daſh of the 
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Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, : 8 
Ad made a gap in nature. — |» THY 1 
SECT. XXV. e 
1 So Virgil n. l. xi. ver. 637. e 


Orfilochus Romuli, quando ipſum borrebat e, 
Haſtam intorſit equo, ferrumque ſub aure reliquit, 


Qu | ſonipes Au furit arduus, altaque jaBtat | 
Vulneris impatiens adrecto pectore crura, 


Vyolvitur ille excuſſus bumi.— . | 
By making uſe of the preſent Tenſe, Anm make 


the Reader ſee almoſt with his Eyes, the Wound of 
the Horſe, and the fall of the Warriour. Dr. Peart, 


S ECR NI. 1 
1 1 Virgil ſupplics another Inſtance of the Efficacy 


of this Figure, in the An. I. viii. ver. 689. 


Una onnes ruere, ac totum ſhumare reductis 
Convolſum remis roſtriſque tridentibus equor. 

Alta petunt : pelago credas innare revolſas = 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos, + 
The Alluſions in the laſt two Lines prodigi- 


ouſly heighten and exalt the Subject. So Taſb 


deſcribes the Horror of a Battle very F in 


his Gieruſalemme literata, Canto goo, 
Lborror, a crudelta, la tema, il lutto 
Van d intorno ſcorrends © et in varia inc 


Vincitrice la morte errar per tutto | 
Vedreſti, et andeggiar di ſangue un lago. 


Ti 
F ac 


2 Soloman's Words, in Prov. viii. 34. bear ſome Re- 
ſemblance, in the Tranſition, to this Inſtance from 
Homer : She crieth at the gates, at the entry of the cih, 

at 


* 


akes 
d of 
arce. 


ey 


ligh 
2 


„in 


Re- 
om 


city, 


at 
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at the coming in of the dior Unto you, O men, F 
call, and my voice is to the ſons of men. Dr. Pearce. 

There is alſo an Example of it, in St. Lale v. 14. 
And he ene tell no man, but Go, 
ſrew thyſelf to the prięſt. 

And another more remarkable, in Plats CXXvill. 2. 
Bleſſed are all they that fear the Lord, and walk in his 
uy — For thou ſhalt. cat the Iabours of thy hand. 


0h! well is thee, and happy ſhalt thou be. 


It is obſervable, that the latter Part of this Verſe 
tanſgreſſes againſt the Rules of Grammar; but 1 
mink the Spirit would have been much impaired, 
had it been, Ob! well art thou, inſtead of, Ob! well 
is thee, It is a beautiful eats and does Ho- 
nour to the Tranſlators. : 


$ CT XXVII. 


I There i is a celebrated and maſterly Tranſition of 
his kind, in the 4th Book of AMlon's Paradiſe Loft. 
Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both flood, 
Both turn d, and under open y ador i 
The God that made both aty, air, earth, and beav'n, 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe 
And farry pole Thou-alſo mad'ft 3 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day. + 


Mr. Addiſon obſerves, ** That moſt of the modern 
Heroic Poets have imitated the Ancients, in Be- 
* ginning a Speech, without premiſing that the Per · 

* fon ſaid thus, or thus; but as it is eaſy to imitate 

* the Ancients I in the Omiſſion of two or three | 
5 * Wards, it requires Judgment to 2 it in ſuch a 
M 3 5 manner, 


1 2 
f 4 4 
* * as 

a 
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* manner, as they dal nr be miſſed, and that the 

b n way begin naturally without them. 

by Spectator, Ns. 321. 

2. 3 He means Hecataysthe Mikefien,' the 

firſt of the Hiſtorians, according to Said ee 
in. Proſe. TLangbaine. 


3 Aud attacks bim afreſh K-] This: Pn 


very artfully uſed by St. Paul, in his Epiſtle ta. the 
Romans. 
not the People of God, .exciuſive of the Gentiles, 
and had no more Reaſon: than they, to form ſuch 
high Pretenſions, ſince they had been equally, guilty 


of violating the moral Law of God, which was an: 
tecedent to the Moſaic, and of eternal Obligation. 
Yet not to exaſperate the Jeu at ſetting out; and ſo 


render them averſe to all the Arguments he might 


afterwards produce, he begins with the Gentiles, and 


gives a black Catalogue of all their Vices, which (in 


| reality were, as well as) appeared exceſſively heinous 


in the Eyes of the Fews, till in the Beginning of the 
ſecond Chapter, he unexpectedly turns upon them 
with, Therefore thou art iuexcuſable, O man, whoſaever 
thou art. that judgeſt, Ver. 1. and again, ver, 3. Aud 


 thinkeſt thun this, O man, that judgett them uubich do 


ſuch things, and dbeſt | the: ſame, that thou ſhalt; eſcupe 
the. judgement ef God, &c. &c. If the whole, be read 
with Attention, the Apoſtle? s Art will be found ſur- 


: Prizing, bis Eloquence will appear grand, his Strokes 


cutting, the Attacks he makes on the Jews berate, 
and riſing in their Strength. 


5 e 


His. Drift is to ſhew, that the Jews were 


4 n cheſe Verſes Penelope, after the had ſpokeof 
5 the Suites. in * third Ferſon, ſeems c on a ſudden 


. 


e of 


den 
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exaſperated at their Proceedings, and addreſſes her 
Diſcourſe to them as if they were preſent, , 

Why thits, ungen rout men, devour my Son ? Ne. 

To which' Paſſage in Homer, one in Virgit bas 
great Reſemblance, n. iii. v. 28. 

Hs pelagi tor tempiſtatibus alu, 

Heu't geniturem, omnis cure cafuſque Ivamen, 

Anitto Aicbiſen; bic me, pater optime, fe Nan | 


| Deferis, beit I tantis neguicquam erepte peric lic. 
As does a Paſſige alſo in the poetical Book of 


Job, c. xvi. ver. 7. where, after he had ſaĩd of God, 
But now be bath made me weary, bya ſudden Tranſition, - 
he addreſſes his Speech to God in the Words i imme- 


diately following, thou haſt made des al "y com- 
page” Dr. "Pearce. | 
8E CF. XXVII. 


1 Archbiſhop Tillotſon will afford us an Inſtance | 


of the Uſe of this Figure, on the ſame Thought al- 


moſt as that quoted by'Zongiis from Ph.. 


« When we conſider;' that we have but'a little 


« while to be here, that we are upon our Journey 
« travelling towards our heavenly Country, where 
« we ſhall meet with all the Delights we can de- 
te fire; it ought not to trouble us much, to endure 
« Storms and foul Ways, and to want many of 
** thoſe Accommodations we might expect at home. 


& This is the common Fate of Travellers, and we 


“ muſt take Things as we find them, and not look 


** to have every thing juſt to our Mind. Theſe Dif- 
s ficulties and'Inconveniencies will ſhortly be over, 
% 2nd after a few Days will be quite forgotten, and 
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ebe to us as tho? they had never been. And when 
we are fafely landed in our own Country, with 
*© what Pleaſure ſhall we look back on thoſe rough 
and boiſterous Seas we > have eſcape 2% 1 Vol. 
9. 98. .. 

In each Paſſage, Death 1s 1 3 Thought, 
to which all the Circumſtances of the Circumſocutions 
chiefly refers but the Archbiſhop has wound it up to 
a greater Height, and tempered it with more agree- 
able end more extenſive Sweetnefs. Plato interrs his 
Heroes, and then bids them. Adieu; but the Chriſtian 
Orator condudts them to a better World, from 
whence he gives them a Retroſpect of that, thro? 
which they have paſſed z to enlarge the, Comforts, 
and give them a higher Enjoyment of the future. 

2 The female - Diſeaſe.] The Beauty of this Peri. 
phrafis, which , Longinus : {p highly commends, ap- 
pears not at preſent. Commentators indeed haye la: 
- boured hard to diſcover what this Diſeaſe was, and 
abundance of Remarks, learned and curious to be 
ſure, have been made upon it. It is Pity Madame 
Dacier never undertook it, for if the Lu can- 
not 1 it, I fancy no body ever will. 

„ S8 E N H. 1 5 

1 Circumlocution 7s indeed; &c. a 1 
in King Richard the Second, has made ſick John of 


| Gaunt pour out ſuch a Multitudę to expreſs England; 


as never was, nor ever will be met with again. 
Some of them indeed ſound very finely, n in 
er eben eme, For Inſtance, 


=” 


Nat 
with 
the 
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Wit royal tbrone of kings; this ſeat r 


This other Eden, demy paradiſe, 


This fortreſs built by nature' for herſelf © | 
Aeainſt infectiom and the hand of warn 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious ane ſet in the  fiboer ftq,_— 
. HINGE 
1 There never was a Line of higher Grandeur, or 
more honourable to human Nature, expreſſed. at the 


fame Time in a greater Plainneſs and Simplicity of 


Terms, than the following, in the Eſſay on Man. 
An honeft Man's the nobleft Work of God. 


2 Vulgar Terms are ſometimes much more, &c — ” 
Images, drawn from common Life or familiar Ob- 
jets, ſtand in need of a deal of Judgment to ſup- 


port and keep them from ſinking, but have a much 
better Effect, and are far more expreſſive, when 
managed by a skilful Hand, than thoſe of a higher 
Nature: The Truth of this Remark is viſible from 
theſe Lines in Shakeſpear”s Romeo and Juliet- 


I would have thee go, 
4nd yet no further than g wanton's bird, 
That lets it hep @ little from ber band, 
Lite a poor Priſoner in his twiſted gyves, 
And with a filk thread pulls it back again, 
So loving jealous of zts liberty.— DIE AP 
Mr. Addiſon has made uſe of an that 
Nature in his Cato, where the Lover cannot part 
with his Miſtreſs without the higheſt Regret, as 


the Lady could not with her Lover in the for- N 
| A = mer <4. Y 
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mer Inſtance from Sbateſpear. He has touch'd) it 
with equal Delicacy and Gracſde 
Thus o&r the dying lamp th* unſteady — 
Hangs quiv'ring to a point ; leaps off by fits, 
And falls again, as both to quit its bold,  — 
I have ventured to give theſe Inſtances of the 
Beauty and Strength of Images taken from Jew and 
common Objects, becauſe what the . Critic ſays of 
Terms, holds equally in-regard to Images. An Ex- 
preſſlon i is not the worſe for being obvious and fami- 
liar, for a judicious a pplication gives it new Dignity 
and ſtrong Significance. All Images and Words are 
dangerous to ſuch as want Genius and Spirit. By 
their Management, grand Words and Images im- 
properly thrown together fink into Burleſque and 


ſounding Nonſenſe, and the eaſy and familiar are 


tortured into inſipid Fuſtian. A true Genius will ſteer 
ſccurely in either Courſe, and with ſuch bold Raſh- 
neſs on particular Occaſions, that he will almoſt touch 
upon Rocks, yet never receive any Damage. This 
Remark, in that part of it which regards the Terms, 
may be illuſtrated by the following Lines: vf Shake- 
ſhear, ſpoken by Apemantus to Timon, when he had 
abjured all human Society, and vow'd to paſs the re- 
mainder of his Days in a Deſert. 
— — bat? think ft tbou 
Wat the bleak air; thy boifProus chumberlain, 
Mill put thy: ſbirt on warm? will theſe moiſt trees, 
That bus out-libd the eagle, page thy heels, 2 
All ſtip voben thou poini'ſt out? will the. cold brook, 
Candiud with ice, - cawdle' thy morning tafts 


7 
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b, 


1 | 
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To cure ti o *er-night's furfeit? Call che , 5005 
MI boſe naked natures tive in all the ſpite TY 
Or wwreakful beav*n, whoſe bare ane trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd, d, | 
Anſwer meer nature; bid them flatter thee ; 
Ob! thou ſhalt fd hg 
The whole is carried on with fo much Spirit and 
ſupported by ſuch an air of Solemnity, that ĩt is noble 
and affecting. Tet the ſame Expreſſions and Allu- 


ſions, in inferior Hands, might have retained their 


original Baſeneſs, and been quite ridiculous. 
et oa: CE. AIEEH. - - 
1 Demoſthenes, in this Inſtance, burſts not out upon 


the traiterous Creatures of Philip, with ſuch Bitterneſs 


and Severity, ſtrikes them not dumb, with ſuch a 
continuation of vehement and cutting Metaphors, as 


/ * 


St, Jude ſome profiigate W in his Epiſtle J 


v. 12, 13. 

Theſe are ſpots in your feaſts of charity, Then they 
frat with you, feeding themſelves without fear: clouds 
they are without water, carried abbut of winds : trees, 


whoſe fruit withereth, without fruit, pluck*d up by the 


roots : raging waves f the ſea, foaming out their own 


ſhams : wandring ſtars, to wham is reſerved the: black. 


neſs of darkneſs for ever. 


By how:much the bold Defence of Chriſtianity, 
againſt the led Practices, infatiable Luſts, and im- 


pious Blaſphemies of wicked abandoned Men, is more 
glorious than the. Defence of a petty State, againſt 
the eren. of e eee or, 0 n much 


11225 
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for the Glory of God and Religion, than the Repu- 
tation of one Republic; by ſo much, does this Pal. 
ſage of the Apoſtle exceed that of Demoſthenes, com. 
mended by Longinus, in force of Expreſſion, liveli. 
neſs of Alluſion, and height of Sublimity, 
2 Bold Muaphors, and thoſe too in great plenty, &e.] 
This Remark ſhews the Penetration of the Judg. 
ment of Longinus, and proves the Propriety of the 
ſtrong Metaphors in Scripture ; as when Arrows art 
faid to be drunk with blood, and à ſcord 10 devow 
fleſh. (Deut. waxii. 42.) It illuſtrates the Eloquence 
of St. Paul, who uſes ſtronger, more expreſſive, and 
more accumulated Metaphors, than any other Wri- 


ter; as when, for Inſtance, he ſtiles his Converts, 


His joy, his crown, his hope, his glory, his crown of rt. 
Joicing. (Phil. iii. 9.) When he exhorts them 10 put on 
Cbrift. (Rom. xili. 14.) When he ſpeaks againſt the 
HFHeathens, who had changed the truth of God into a 
He. (Rom. i. 25.) When againſt wicked men, whoſe end 
is destruction, whoſe God is their belly, and whoſe glory 
is their ſoame. (Phil. iii. 19.) See a Chain of "_—_ 
ones, Rom. iii. 13-18. 

The Allegory or Chain of Metaphors that oc 
curs in Pſalm lxxx. 8. is no way inferior to this of 
Plato. The royal Author ſpeaks thus of the People 
of Tfrael, under the Metaphor of a Vine: 0! v9 
Won ha#t brought à vine out of Egypt: thou haſt 
caſſ out the heathen, and planted it. Thou madęſt room 
far and when it had taken root, it filled the land. 
be bill were covered with the ſhadow of it, and the 
boughs thereof were like the goodly cedar-Irees, | E 
 Bratc'd out ber branches unto the ſea, and her boughs 

unto ſhe river. Dr. Pearce. „ St, 
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St. Paul has nobly deſcribed, in a continuation of 


Metaphors, the Chriſtian Armour, in his * to. 


the Epbeſ. vi. 13— 

The ſublime Deſcription of the Horſe, in Job 
c. xxXxix, 19-25. has been highly applauded by ſe- 
veral Writers. The Reader may ſee ſome juſt Ob- 
ſervations on it, in the Guardian No 86. But the 
29th Chapter of the ſame Book will afford as fine In- 
ſtances of the Beauty and Energy of this F CO as 
can any where be met with. 155 

Oh that I were as in months 500, as in the 492 
when God preſerved me !—when the Almighty was 


jet with me, when my children were about me: when I 


waſhed my ſteps with butter, and the rock poured me 


ut rivers of oil ben the ear heard me, then it 


bleſſed me; and when the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs 
to ne. Se bleſſg of him that was ready to periſh, 


came upon me, and I cauſed the widows heart to 


ſing for jcy. 7 put on righteouſneſs, and it clothed me : 
my judgment was as a robe and a diadem. T was eyes 
to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. I was a fe 
ther to the poor. 

There is another beautiful uſe of this Figure i in the 
latter part of the 65th Palm. The Deſcription is 
lively, and what the French call riante, or laughing. 
It has indeed been frequently obſerved, that the 
Eaſtern Writings abound very much in ſtrong Me- 
taphors, but in Scripture they are always ſupported 
bya Ground-work of maſculine and nervous Strength; 
vithout which they are apt to well. into HO 
Bombaſt. 
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5 4 Lxſas. He as one of the ten celebrated Orcs 
of Athens, He was a neat, elegant, correct, and 
witty Writer, but not ſublime. Cicero calls him Prop: 
perfeftum, almoſt perfect. Qvinfilian ſays he was more 
like a clear Fountain, than a great River, 
Als SECT. XXXIII. 

1 bn paſim 6 pn Ten] Bo 
L ii. Ep. i. 262, 

Diſeit enim citiùs meminitque libentius illud, 

Quad quis deridet, quam quod probat & venerutur. 
2 I judge them, &c.] So Horace, Ars Poet. 351. 
nj plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura — 

3 Tho they camot every where booſt, Kc. 80 
Mr. Pope, in the Spirit of Longinus : | 

Great Tits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 

And riſe to faults true critics dare not mend; 

From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part. 

And ſnatch a grace beyond the rules of art; 

Which, without paſſmg thro' the judgment, gaius 


Fn, and all its end at once attains. 
Ela on Criticiſm, 


8 . was born at Alexandria 
but called a Rhodian, becauſe he reſided at Rhodes 
He was the Scholar of Callimachus, and ſucceeded 
Eratofthenes as. Keeper of Prolemy's Library: He 
| wrote the Argonautics, which are ſtill extant. Of this 
Poet Quin#ilian has thus given his Judgment, Iyfiit. 


erat. l. x. c. i. He publiſhed 4 Performance, which 
| 'F - | | | | . vl 


er. 


—— 
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was not deſpicable, but had a _ 
throughout, Dr. Pearce. 


; eee ee e eee Bikes 8 
lar of Callimachus the Poet. Among other Pieces 
of Poetry, he wrote the Erigone. He was Predeceſ- | 


ſor to {pin in nn en at Aan. 
Dr. Pearce. 


6 Bacdylides ] A. Greek Poet 5 0 for Lyric 


Verſez born at Fulis, a Town in the Ifle of Coos. 
He wrote the Apodemics, or the Travels of a Deity. 
The Emperor Fulian was ſo pleas'd with his Verſes, 


that he is ſaid to have drawn from thence Rules for 


the conduct of Life. And Hiero the Syracuſar 
thought them preferable even to Pindar”s, by a judg- 


ment quite contrary to what is "” here by . 5 


ms, Dr. Pearce. 


7 15 the Chian.] A Dithyrambic Poet, wh dew 


ide Odes, ia ſaid to have compoſed forty Fables, 
He is called by Aviſtopbanes, The Eaſtern Star, be- 
cauſe he died, whilſt he was writing an Ode men 175 
gan with thoſe Words. Dr. Pearce. c 
8 The CEdipus of Sophocles.] The Ædipus d 
1s, the moſt celebrated Tragedy of Sophoches, which 
(as Dr. Pearce obſerves) Poets of almoſt all Nati- 
ons have endeavoured to' * * tho? in . _ 
nion very little to their Credit. e 
8E C. T. W. 


1 The graces—of Lyſias.] For the clearer nere T | 


landing of this Paſſage, we muſt obſerve, that there 


. Hare two forts of Graces; the'one majeſtic and graves 
banc pare for the Poets, * other ſinaple and 
N | like 
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| like Railleries in Comedy. Thoſe of the laſt ſor 
enter into the Compoſition of the poliſhed Stile, call. 
ed by the Rhetoricians y2.aqugiy abyor; and of this 

kind were the Graces of Hias, who in the Judg- 
ment of Dionyſus of Halicarnaſs, excelled in the 


poliſhed Stile; and for this Reaſon Cicero calls him, 
venuſtiſſmum Oratorem. We have one Inſtance of the 


Graces of this pretty Orator. Speaking one Day a- 
gainſt Æſcbines, who was in love with an old Wo: 


man, He is enamoured, cried he, with 4 Lady, bel 
| Teeth may be counted egſier than ber Fingers. Upon 


this account Demetrius has rank'd the Graces of Ty: 
fas, in the ſame Claſs, with thoſe of moves, a Farce. 
writer. Dacier. 

2 Had he ever attempted—as a foil to Hyperides] 
Hyperides, of whom mention has been made already, 


and whom the Author in this Section compares with 


Demoſthenes, was one of the ten famous Orators of 


Athens. He was Plato's Scholar, and thought by 
ſome to have ſhared. with Heurgus in the public 
| Adminiſtration. His Orations for Phryne and Athe- 
nogenes were very much eſteemed, . tho? his Defence 
of the former owed its Succeſs. to a very remarkable 
Incident, mentioned by Plutarch. ( Lale of tbe ten 
Orators, in Hyperides.) 
Pbrne was the *, 4 


1 famous Cin of that 


| Age, her Form fo beautiful, that it was taken al 


a Model, for all the Statues of Venus carved. at that 
Time, throughout Greece: Yet an Intrigue between 
her and Hyperides grew ſo ſcandalous, that an Accu- 
Goh. was perſons againſt her, in- the Courts of 


Atben: 
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os Aubens. Fyperides defended her with all the Art and 
an. Y Rhetoric, which Experience and Love could teach | 
this MY him, and his Oration for her was as pretty and. beau | 
dg. tiful as his Subject. But as hat is ſpoke to the Ears 
the makes not ſo deep an Impreſſion, as what is ſhewn 
im, 0 the Eyes, Hyperides found his Eloquence unavail- 5 
the ing, and effectually to ſoften the Judges, uncovered 
TY dhe Lady's Boſom, . Its ſnowy Whiteneſs was an 
Wo. Argument in her Favour not to be reliſted, and 
550% therefore ſne was immediately: acquitted. TR 
Fpon . Linginus's Remark is a Compliment to Eper, 
17 but does a ſecret Honour to Demoſthenes, Hyperi- 
ace. es was a graceful, genteel Speaker, ons that could 
ſay pretty Things, divert his Audience, and when a 
des] Lady was. the Topic, quite out-ſhine: Demoſtbenes 3 
adh, whoſe Eloquence was top grand to appear for any | 
with thing, but Honour and Liberty. Then he could 
rs of I varm, tranſport, and triumphʒ could revive in his des 
it by generate Countrymen a Love of their Country and a 
wblic I Zeal for Freedom; could make them cry out in Rage 
Athe and Fury, Let us arm, = 15 a At nn as 
fence gait P wl. G 
b 1 1 Nor Si wwe fene, K. We ave' a noble De- 
I eription of the Vulcano of Aua in V gil, An. l. ii. 
5 char v. 571, which will illuſtrate is Paſlage i in Late f 
en ll — Horrificis juxta tonat Ain runis, "© 
t that Vuterdumgue atram porumpit ad ethera aden, 
tween Turbine fumantem pices & candente favilld, 
Accu- Attollitque globos flammarum, & /idera br, | 
ty" of ——_ * co * viſcera montis = = 
A ben. | 2 r, 


* * 1 
* 


27 Nb#r\ be e 88 Sec. 25 
Erg watts, Ji dera ſaxa ſub auras s: 
en umerüi, fundoque exeftuat imb. 1 | tu 

e toaft where Etna ties, J 
| Emm th waſte, ith thtrails Jraught with fre; | By 

bar nit caſts out Hark fines and pitchy clouds, 8 

| Vaſt boy of afties thn? ring in the fmoke; 

Now belabes molten Roties, and ruddy flames 

 Dicensd; "or tehy's 10 mountains by the ws 

Or ſings # broken rock aloft in air. 
The bottom works with ſnorber d. fre, invoked © 

1 1 aper, Much, and note. 

| e Addison. B. 

s Thort- Defeription has the fatne Spirit wy 

ant Grandeur with Vngils. 'The fiders lambir in the I Ef 

fourth Line has the Swell in it, which Tonginus, Set. Jo a 

ii. calls Tuper-tragical, | This is the Remark of Dr. 

Paare; and it is obſervable, that Mr, Addiſon bus 
taken ho notice of "thoſe Words in his Tranflation, 


SECT. XXXVꝰI. 85 


1 mee nds 
in the preceding Section had ſaid, that Men view 
with Amaze the celeſtial Fires (ſuck as the Sun and 
Moon) tho' they ate frequently obſcured ;' the caſe 
is the ſame with the burning Mountain ina, tho 
it caſts up pernicious Fre from its Abyſs: But her, 
when he returns to the ſublime Authors, lie tnti 
mates, that the Sublime is the more to be admired, 
becauſe far from being uſeleß or amuſing, it is 0 


_ great ſervige to is Authors, as well-as to the Public E 
Dr. * ; 
| 2 > Coloſw.] 


$ * 
4 * 4» 


6. 
0. 


„ 
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2 Coloſſus.] The Coloſſus was a moſt famous Sta- 
tue of Apollb, erected at Rhodes by Fahyfius, of a Size 
ſo vaſt, that the Sea ran, and Ships of the l 
burden A. between its Legs. . % 


SE CT." XXXVII. 


1 Sine and Compariſons differ.) The he manyer 
a which Similes gr Compariſons differ foe Meta- 
phors, wwe ęannot know from e becauſe of the 
Gap which. follows in the Original; but they differ 
only in the Expreſſion. To fay that, fone Eyes are the 
Hes of .@ Dove, or that, Cheeks. are 4 Bed of Fpices, 
are ſtrong Metaphors, which become Compariſons, if 
expreſſed thus, are as the Eyes of a Dove, or as a Bed 
of Spices, Theſe two Compariſons are taken from 
the Deſcription of the Beloved in the Song of Salo- 
mon (V. 20-16.) in which there are more of great 
Strength and Propriety, and an uncom mon Sweet 
neſs. 

My Beloved i is feet 3 3 the chief among ten 
thouſand. His Head is as the moſt mne g od; his bocks. 
are buſhy, and black as a raves. His eyes are as the 
gies of 4 dove by the rivers of water, waſh'd with 
milk, and fit ſet. His cheeks are as a bed of ſpices, 
as ſweep flowers ; his lips like lilies, dropping feveet- 
ſmelling mores. His hands are as. gold rings ſet with 


be beni: bis belly is as bright as ivory over-laid with- 
ſapphire. His legs are as pillars F: marble ſet upon 

ſockets of . fine gold. His countenance is as Lebanon, 
excellent as the cedars. His mouth ts 1 ſweet, Fea, 


be is aue. lovely. 
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1 Pamgrie] This is the moſt celebrated Ode be 


I foes, which after ten, or, as ſome fay, fifteen 
Years Labour ſpent upon it, begins in ſo indiſcreet a I tre 
manner. Longinus, Sect iii, has cenſured Timæus, for MW t 
2 frigid Parallel between the Expedition of Auen. 1, 
der and crates, yet Gabriel de Petra, an Editor of 4 
Longinus, is guilty of the fame Fault, in making 
even an Elephant more expeditious than Lora b 
cauſe they breed faſter, than he wrote. 
2 Thoſe  Hyperboles, &c.] The whole of da ! Re 
mark is curious and refined. It is the i importance of i 1a 
a Paſſion, which qualifies the Hyperbole, and makes WW Ge 
that commendable, when uttered in warmth and ve⸗ wit 
hemence, which i in coolneſs and ſedateneſs woul be 
inſupportable. So Caſſus ſpy invidiouſſy of N has 
Cæſar, in order to raiſe the Indignation 0 Brutus; W os 
Why, man, be doth beftride the narrow world | | qu 
Lie a Coloſſus, and we petty men wo. 
Malt under bis buge legs, and peep about © FE me 
To find ourſelves diſhonourable graue. 
So, again, in return to 0 Telling Arrogunc of 
a Bully, I. 4 
To whom? to thee ? "what art thou ? have not I 


for 
An arm as big as thine? a beart as big? » ang tu 
Thy words I grant are bigger: for 1 wear "not * 
"AG dagger in ny not — Ry 


Shakeſpear”s Glide the 


* E 7 Hyperboles literally are Impoſſibilities, and there: 
, AE © can Saly then be — or productive of Dia 
0 5 *. „ 


1 
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Sublimity, when the Circumſtances may be ftretch- 
ed beyond their proper ſize, that they may 8 | 
without fail important and great. 

3 So in Comedy, &c.] The Author has 1 
W of Hyperboles as conducive to Sublimity, 
which has nothing to do with Humour and Mirth, 
the peculiar Province of Comedy. Here the Inci- 
dents muſt be ſo over. ſtretched, as to promote Pi- 
verſion and Laughter. Now what i is moſt abſurd 
and incredible, ſometimes becomes the keeneſt Joke. 
But there is Jud gment even in writing Abſürdities 
and Incredibilities, otherwiſe inſtead of raiſing the 
Laugh, they, ſink below it, and give the Spleen. 
Genius and Diſcretion are * to wo” the fool 
with Applauſe. — 9 25 | 
4 A Lacedemonian ltter.] Deters. ene 5 
has commended de of theſe Letters, for ita ſenten- 
tious-and expreſſive Conciſeneſs, which has been often 
quoted to illuſtrate this Paſſage. It is very well 
worth Obſervation. The en is s longer than 
the Letter. wi 

_ The Londoner td Philip. 
Dionyſius is at Corinth”? „ ng] 

At the Time when this was written, Diomfus, _ 
for his Tyranny had been, driven out of Sicily, 
taught School at Corinth, for Bread. So that it was 
a Hint to Philip, not to proceed, as he had begun, 
to imitate his Conduct, leſt he ſhould be reduced to 
the ſame neceſſitous Condition. 

5 Shakeſpear has made Richard III. bak merry 
Diafyrm upon himſelf; Th 


N 3 1, that 


1d NGT oli 16 1. 82 if 
IJ that am rittlely fanffd, and dun, hv. g | 
To firut before a wanton anibling imp 
J, that am curtail*d of this fair proportion, 
| Cheatedof feature by difſenibling nature, 
Deformd, unfiniſhed, fent before my tin 
Ino this breathing wurſi; ſtatce half made be 


And that; fo lamely aid whfafbionably, | 
wer ans bark at me, as I halt by them, 


80 « 4 45 


1 The fifth aud laft ſource, &c.] The Authir, 


the fifth . Diviſion, treats of Compoſition, or ſach 
a Structure of the Words and Periods, as conduces 


moſt to harmony of Sound. This Subject has been 


handled, with the utmoſt nicety and refinement, by 
the ancient Writers, particularly Dionyſus of Hal. 
carnaſſus and Demetrius Phalareus. The former, in 
his Treatiſe on the Structure of Words, has recounts 
ed the different forts of Stile, has divided each into 
the Periods of which it is compoſed, has again ſub- 


divided thoſe Periods into their different Members, 


thoſe Members. into their Words, thoſe Words into 

Syllables, and has even anatomized the very Sylla 
bles into Letters, and made Obſervations on the dif- 
ferent natures and founds- of the Vowels, Half. 
vowels, and Mutes. He ſhews, by Infftaios drawn 
from Homer, Htrodotus, Thicydides, Sc. with what 
artful Management, thioſe great Authors have ſweeten- 
ed and enobled their Compolitions, and made their 
Sound to echo to the Senſe. But a Stile, he fays, 
may be ſweet withour ny Franclet r, And may be 


Sect. 39- Nozg cee Bete als 


ample of the latter, and. Ae of the 
but Herodgtyz has ſucceeded in, both, and, written his 
Hiſtory in the higheſt Perfection of Süle. 5 
An Engl Reader would be furprized tp ke, with 
what ExaQneb they lay down Rules for the Feet, 
Ti imes, 1. Wir, 5 Proſe as well 3 as of. Verſe. 


| Tongue. 115 5 Works | 
of that 7 . could. oy At ye lived and received 

ſuch general Applauſe, had Ty ey not been laboured 5 
with the utmoſt Art; and what i is. really Hrprizing, 

how careful foever his Attention was, to the length of 
his Syllables, 
dulation of his. Words, yet it has not damped the 
Spirit, or Aiffened. the F reedorn« of his Thou oughts. Any 
one of his Performances, on a general Survey, ap- 


S/S\ 


pears grand and noble; on AC cloſer vate oy 


part ſhews peculiar Symmetry and Grace.” 

Longinus contents himſelf here with two or hi. | 
general. Obſeryations, having written two Volumes 
already on this Subject. The loſs of theſe, Tfaney, 
will raiſe no great Regret in the Mind of an Ex 
Reader, who f has little Notion of ſuch Accuracies i — 
Compoſition, . The free Language we” ſpeak, will 
not endure ſuch refined Regulations, for fear uf In- 
cumbrance and Reſtraint. Harmony indeed it is ca- 
pable of to. a high, degree, yet ſuch as flows not 


from Precept, but the Genius and judgment of Com- 


poſers, A good. Ear is worth a thoalind Rüde: 


a the meaſure of his Feet, and the mo- 


184 0 1 Seidl v £4 fol 26: Sect. 46, 


fine with it, the Periods will be rounded and ſwtet 
end, and the Stile exalted, fo that Judges ſhall dom 
mend and teach others to admire; and without it, 
all Endeavours to gain Attention ſhall be vain and 
| Ineffs&yal, unleſs where the Grandeur of the Senſe 
will atane for rough and unbarmonious Expreſtion, 
2 Fine Notes in mie, &c. Ii In this Paſſage two 
muſical Inſtruments ate mentioned, abb. and bad 
but as what is faid of them in the Greek, will not 
fair with the modern Notions of a Pipe and an 
Harp, 1 hope, I ſhall 1 not be blamed for dropping 
thoſe Words, and keeping theſe Remarksi in a 1 95 
Application to Muſic 5 
Bo” That. barmoty which nature, cc. 7: anta oble. 
Patio ft in ipſa facultate dicengi, ut nibil bominum aut 
auribus aut mentibus Jucundius pereipi Pit. Quis 
enim cantus noderata orationis  Pronunciatione dulcior 
inveniri_poteſt ? quod carmen artificioſs verborum cone 
. ptius ? Cicero De oratore 1. i. | 


7 8 E c T. XL. 
15 5 Symmetry in the members, &c. ]. So Mr. Pope 


In uit, as nature, what affetts our bearts, 

II noi i exatineſs of peculiar parts, © 
485 Tis not a Lip or Cheek we Beauty call, 
oy” Aus the joint Force and Full Reſult of * 

Etſay on Criticiſm. 

. 2 „ Pula Commentators differ about this 
| Philiſtus. .. Some affirm i it ſhould be Philiſcus, who, 
According to Dacter, wrote Comedy ly, but accord- 


ing to Tollins, Traged) Y. — (whom Dr. 
i Pearce 


10, 


et 


- 5 YT PIR 

\ n a x 

e * xc Ox Ger Vo JT 
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Pearce follows) mentions "Philiftlus a yrs _ iſan- 
great Favourite of Dionyfus the Tyrant, whoſe Hifto- 


ry he wrote after the manner of Thucydides, but vith | 


the Sincerity of a Courtier. 

3 Zethus and Anpbion ticd their Mother-in Jew Dive 
bs the Hair of her Head to a wild Bull, which Image 
Euripides has repreſented in this Paſſage. Langbaine 
obſerves, that there is a fine Sculpture on this Subject, 
by Tauriſius, in the Palace of Farneſe at Rome, of 


which Baptiſta. de Cavalleriis has given us a Print in 


. ii. p. 3. antig. Statuarum urbis Rome. 
There is a much greater Image thanthis in the B. 
radiſe Lat, B. vi. 664. with which this Remark of 
Longinus on the ſedate Grandeur and nn 1 
will exactly ſquare: | | 
From their foundations A to ind = x: 
Dey pluchd the feated bills, with all their bad. 
Rocks, waters, woods 3 and by the ſhaggy tops © 
Up-lifting bore them in their bands= 
So again in B. ii. ver. 357.——when, the fallen 
Spirits are engaged in deep and abſtruſe Reſearches, 
concerning Fate, Free-will, Foreknowledge, the ve- 


ry Structure of the Words expreſſes the Intricacy of 


the Diſcourſe; and the Repetition of ſome of the 


Words, with Epithets of low Pronunciation, ſhews 
the Difficulty of making Adrancemmens, in ſuch un- 
fathomable Points. | | . 


Otbers apart ſat on a bill Gi, . 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaſmd heb... 
| Of Provide, Fore-knowledge, Will and Fate, 
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Nut Fate, Free-will, Fore-knowledge abſolute: 1 5 


eee. 
8 ECT. XII. 


1 n Sc. — A Pyrric is a Foot 


of two thort Syllables; a Trochee of one long and 
one- ſhort: ; and a Dicboree is a double Tocher. 


"EET; un 
1 2 L have choſen this Word rather than 
boil; which is not a blemiſhed Term in our Language 
and beſides, feeth reſembles more the Great Word 
Ceodong in the ill Sound that it has upon the Palate, 
which is the Fault that Longinus finds with the Word 
in Herodotus. Milton has ſomething of the like Sort 
which offends the Ear, wheawe tad . 1, 
Azazel, as bis rigbt, &c. : 
2 Theopompus] He was a Chian 151 a "Scholar of 
Thcrates. His Genius was too hot and impetuous, 
which was the occaſion of a Remark of his Maſter 
| Thecrates, that Ephorus aways 1. 4 . 
'F „ eee 75 
. u partes aittein corporis, ad nature get 
e, i adfpettum efſent deformem habiture ac turpen, 
ens content __ NS” Gary De offic. P- 61, 62, 


ul e E 0 xL1v: 1 
Ir were born in Subjeftion, bec.—] The Words 
in the Original Ta:Jopada; Indies Dales are dif- 

3 interpreted, by Perſons of great Learning and 

 Sagacity. Mad. Darier has takeri Occaſion to men- 

tion chem in her Notes upon” Terence. Her Words 


are theſe : In the laſt Chapter of Longinus, ald ojcabes 
Jukeias 


» 
— 


>; 
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Sect. 44. 0 Pi sf 100 WW 
Son ales Irkalas; fienifis not, we art from our Infancy 
ed to 4 lawful Goverment, dus to an eaſy Governs 
ment, chargeable with neither Bram ner Violinse. 
Dr. Pearce is of a quite contrary Opinion. The Nord 
Irale (ſays Hie) does wt fignify mild or eafy, as ſome 
think, but juſt aul heniful Vaſſalage, when Kings and 
Rulers art poſſeſſed 'of a full Power and Authority over 
their Subje#s : and we find Iſocrates ſes A Orxake, 
(a di prical Government ) in this Senſe; The Doctor 
thei gives his Opinion, that Longines added this Word, 

as «bell as fome which follow, that bis Aﬀedtion & 40 * 
Roman Emperor. might not be fuſpeedt. 

J have choſen to tranſlate theſe Words in the latter 
Senſe, Which (with Submiſſion to the judgment of 
ſo learned a Lady) feems preferable to, and more 
natural than that, which Madam Dacier has given its 
The Critic (in the Perſon of the Philoſopher, who 
ſpeaks here) is accounting for the Scarcity of ſublime 
Writersz and, avers Democracy to be the Nurſe of 


Genius, and the greateſt Encourager of Sublimity. 


The Fact is evident from the Republics of Greece 
and Rome. In Greece, Athens was moſt democratical, 
and a State of the greateſt Liberty. And hence it was, 


that, according to the Obſervation of Paterenius 1.5, 


near the End) Elotuence flouriſhed in greater Fore and 
Plenty in that City alone, than in ail Greece Bgdr 
inſemich that (ſays he) tho* the Bodies of the {Puvge 
were difperſed into other Cities, het you would think thity 
Genius to have bern pent 1p within ibe bare PrecinAs r 
Athens, Pondur the Thehan, as he . 


js ads Exc 


hoes 


- 
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Rome was not only the Seat of Liberty and 
but of true Wit and exalted Genius. The Ronan 


Power indeed out- lived the Roman Liberty, but Wit 
and Genius could not long ſurvive it. What a high 


Value ought we then to ſet upon Liberty, ſince with: 
out it; nothing great or ſuitable to the Dignity of hu- 


man Nature, can poſſibly be produced! Slavery is the 


Fetter of the Tongue, the Chain of the Mind, as wel 
as the Body. It embitters Life, ſowers and corrupts 
the Paſſions, damps the towering Faculties implanted 
within us, and ſtifles in the Birth the Seeds of every 


thing that is amiable, generous, and noble. Reaſon 


and Freedom are our own, and given to eine ſo ſo. 
We are to uſe, but cannot reſign them, Without re. 
belling againſt him who gave them. The Invaders 


of either ought to be reſiſted by the united Force of 
all Men, ſince they eneroach on the Privileges we re- 
ceive from God, and traverſe the Deter of inf 

Soodnek. : | 


2. We come now to Is Paſſuns, "NET The Fg 


| World ought certainly to be condoled with, on the 


great Loſs they have ſuſtained, in Longinus's Treatiſe 
on the Paſſions. The Excellence of this on the Sub- 
lime, makes us regret the more the Loſs of the other, 


and inſpires us with deep Reſentments of the irrepa- 


rable Depredations committed on Learning and the 
valuable Productions of Antiquity, by Goths, and 


Monks, and Time. There, in all Probability, we 
ſhould have beheld: the ſecret Springs and Move- 
ments of the Soul diſcloſed to View. There we ſhould 
have been taught, if Rule and Obſervation i in this caſe 
can teach, to elevate an Audience into J wa or melt 


them 


Scl. 44. Not at W 10s, x ? bf 4 Wy 


them intg Tears. There we ſhould have learne 


ever, to work upon every Paſſion, to put 80 ay 
Heart, every Pulſe in Emotion. At preſent we muſt f 


fit down contented under the Loſs, and be ſatis 


with this invaluable Piece on the Sublime, which 55 
vith much Hazard has eſcaped a Wreck, and gained 
a Port, tho? not undamaged. Great indeed are the 


Commendations, which the Judicious beſtow upon 


it, but not in the leaſt diſproportioned to its Merit. 
For in it are treaſured up the Laws and Precepts of 
fine Writing, and a fine Taſte. Here are the Rules, 
which poliſh the Writer's Invention, and refine the 


Critic's Judgment, Here is an Object propoſed at 
once for dur Admiration and Imitation. 


Dr. Pearce's Advice will be a ſeaſonable Cane ö 


fon. ** Read over very frequently this Golden 
« Treatiſe (which deſerves not only to be read but 
ce imitated) that you may hence underſtand, not only 


ce how the beſt Authors have written, but learn your- 


« ſelf to become an Author of the firſt Rank. 


< Read it therefore and digeſt it, then take up your 


&« Pen in the Words of Virgil's Mſus; 
— Aiquid jamdudum invadere magnum 
Mens agitat mihi, nec platida contenta quiete et. 
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